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Abstract 


Ihe  present  research  investigated  general  self-concept, 
academic  self-concept,  academic  locus  of  control,  and 
achievement  expectations  in  learning  disabled  (LD)  and 
normally  achieving  (Control)  elementary  school  children.  In 
addition,  mothers1  and  teachers*  achievement  expectations 
for  these  children,  along  with  mothers*  perceptions  of  their 
children* s  academic  se If-concept ,  and  reactions  to  their 
children *s  achievement-related  behaviors  were  also  studied. 

Ihe  sample  comprised  81  ID  and  81  Control  children  in 
Grades  3  to  6  at  two  Edmonton  public  elementary  schools.  The 
LD  children  were  identified  on  the  basis  of  their  part-time 
remedial  placement  for  a  1  1/2  to  2  year  performance  deficit 
in  one  or  more  academic  subjects.  Most  of  the  LD  students  in 
the  present  sample  were  experiencing  problems  in  reading. 

The  Control  children  were  randomly  selected  from  the  same 
classrooms  as  their  LD  peers,  after  having  been  stratified 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  None  of  the  Control  subjects  had 
records  of  learning  problems  requiring  special  class 
remedial  placement.  The  mothers  and  teachers  of  the  LD  and 
Control  subjects  also  participated  in  the  study. 

Instruments  used  included  the  Piers-Harris  Children’s 
Self-Concept  Scale,  the  Student’s  Perception  of  Ability 
Scale,  the  Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility 
Questionnaire,  the  Projected  Academic  Performance  Scale 
(Children’s,  Mothers’,  and  Teachers*  versions),  and  the 
Intellectual  subscale  of  the  Parent  Reaction  Questionnaire. 
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The  results  revealed  that  LD  children  have 


significantly  lower  academic  self-concepts  and  achievement 
expectations  regarding  future  academic  performance.  Further, 
these  students  also  indicated  external  orientations  in  their 
locus  of  control  for  successful  school  outcomes,  but  were 
similar  tc  the  normally  achieving  Control  students  in  their 
orientations  for  failure  events.  No  significant  differences 
were  observed  for  general  self-concept,  and  no  major  sex 
differences  were  noted.  The  only  major  Grade  level  effect 
was  for  academic  locus  of  control  in  terms  of  failure 
events,  where  both  groups  tended  to  increase  their  degree  of 
internality.  The  results  for  the  adult  variables  revealed  a 
significant  tendency  among  ID  mothers  to  report  having  more 
negative  and  less  positive  reactions  to  their  childrens 
achievement-related  behaviors.  Further,  mothers,  along  with 
teachers,  indicated  lower  achievement  expectations  for  LD 
children  across  all  academic  subject  areas.  It  was  also 
found  that  mothers  of  both  groups  were  not  very  accurate  in 
estimating  their  children’s  academic  self-concepts. 

The  findings  were  discussed  in  terms  of  the  possibility 
that  through  a  process  of  reciprocal  interaction,  the 
development  of  relatively  negative  school-related  affective 
characteristics  in  LD  children  interfers  with  attempts  at 
remedying  their  learning  problems.  Possible  adverse 
influences  of  negative  adult  perceptions,  expectations,  and 
interactions  cn  the  affective  and  cognitive  development  of 
LD  children  were  also  considered.  Finally,  suggestions 
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regarding  remedial  strategies  for  LD  children  which  take 
into  account  affective  factors  were  discussed. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 

Bloom  asserts  that  affective  entry  characteristics  are 
a  crucial  element  influencing  learning  and  achievement 
because  they  help  determine  "the  extent  to  which  a  learner 
will  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  to  learn  a  specific 
learning  task"  (1976,  p.  104).  Numerous  writers  have 
attempted  to  identify  and  operationalize  some  of  the 
important  factors  influencing  school-related  affective 
development.  Four  of  the  more  fruitful  variables  are 
self-concept — academic  and  general  (Hamachek,  1978;  Purkey, 
1970),  academic  locus  of  control  (Gilmor,  1978;  Lefcourt, 
1976;  Phares,  1976) ,  expectations  of  self  and  others  (Eraun, 
1976;  Brophy,  1977;  Entwisle  &  Hayduk,  1978),  and  parental 
perceptions  and  interactions  (Christopher,  1971;  Love,  1970; 
Walters  &  Stinnett,  1971).  Despite  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  these  affective  variables  in  school 
learning,  however,  (Bloom,  1976;  Covington  &  Beery,  1976; 
Walters  &  Stinnett,  1971),  few  studies  have  been  reported 
dealing  with  the  affective  characteristics  of  a  group  of 
children  which  has  received  considerable  attention  during 
the  last  15  years,  namely,  learning  disabled  children. 
Accordingly,  the  intent  in  the  present  study  is  to  examine 
these  four  affective  dimensions  in  an  ecologically  formed 
group  of  elementary  learning  disabled  (LD)  children. 

While  considerable  controversy  and  uncertainty  exists 
regarding  what  actually  causes  and  constitutes  a  learning 
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disability  (Chapman,  Boersma  &  Janzen,  1978),  there  is 
general  agreement  that  LD  children  are  primarily 
characterized  by  their  "signif icant"  below  grade-level 
performance  in  one  or  more  academic  subjects,  despite  their 
normal  intellectual,  physical,  emotional,  social,  and 
cultural  backgrounds  (Chalfant  &  King,  1976;  Boss,  1976). 

Ihe  manifest  symptoms  of  learning  disabilities  are 
typically  varied,  but  most  professionals  in  the  area  affirm 
that  the  learning  problems  experienced  by  LD  children  can  be 
remedied.  Sesearch  with  failure-prone  and  underachieving 
children,  however,  suggests  that  remedial  efforts  may  be 
hindered  by  the  development  of  negative  affective 
characteristics  in  students  whc  have  a  history  of  persistent 
school  failure  (Covington  &  Beery,  1976;  Hamachek,  1978). 
Ihus,  on  a  general  level,  an  examination  of  affective 
characterist ics  in  LD  children  should  indicate  to  what 
extent  their  school  failure  is  associated  with  the 
development  of  negative  school-related  attitudes, 
perceptions,  and  expectations.  Such  a  description  should 
provide  a  basis  upon  which  affective  factors  may  be 
incorporated  into  present  cognitive  remedial  strategies  in 
order  to  enhance  learning  in  these  children,  further, 
including  a  cross-grade-level  dimension  in  the  study  should 
help  in  identifying  crucial  periods  during  which  affective 
development  takes  place,  and  in  turn,  where  affective 
remedial  intervention  may  be  most  beneficial.  Because 
descriptive  data  of  this  nature  are  lacking  on  these 
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children,  the  present  study  premises  to  provide  a  unique 
indication  of  affective  development  in  students  who  have 
learning  disabilities. 

At  a  more  specific  level,  little  research  on  academic 
self-ccncept  in  LD  children  has  been  reported.  Yet,  numerous 
studies  indicate  that  lower  self-perceptions  of  ability  tend 
to  arise  from  histories  of  school  failure.  In  addition,  some 
studies  (e.g.,  Kifer,  1975)  have  found  that  academic 
self-ccncept  tends  to  be  more  negative  in  older  low 
achieving  students,  presumably  because  their  accumulated 
failure  is  greater.  Other  studies  (e.g.,  Brookover,  LaPere, 
Hamachek,  Thomas  &  Erickson,  1965;  Brookover,  Erickson  & 
Joiner,  1967)  suggest  that  negative  academic 
self-perceptions  set  limits  on  levels  of  achievement  by 
reducing  motivation  and  task  persistence. 

Academic  locus  of  control  is  also  seen  as  a  factor 
which  can  restrict  achievement  levels,  but  once  again, 
little  research  has  been  reported  with  LD  children.  This 
variable  reflects  the  manner  in  which  individuals  perceive 
the  relationship  between  their  academic  behaviors  and 
performance  outcomes  (Phares,  1976).  Internal  locus  of 
control  is  associated  with  the  perception  of  events,  whether 
negative  or  positive,  as  being  a  conseguence  of  one’s  own 
actions  and  thereby  potentially  under  personal  control. 
External  locus  of  control,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the 
perception  of  negative  or  positive  events  as  being  unrelated 
to  self  behavior,  and  accordingly  beyond  personal  control 
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(Lefcourt,  1976).  Phares  (1976)  concludes  that  the 
development  cf  an  external  locus  of  control  inhibits  the 
growth  cf  appropriate  expectations,  and  in  turn  inhibits  the 
growth  of  realistic  achieving  behaviors.  In  terms  of 
learning  disabilties,  the  guestion  then  is  whether  or  not 
the  relatively  consistent  failure  experiences  that 
characterize  the  learning  history  of  ID  children  are 
associated  with  the  development  of  an  external  orientation 
in  their  locus  of  control. 

In  that  self,  parental,  and  teacher  expectations  with 
LD  children  have  yet  to  be  extensively  studied,  these 
variables  should  also  be  investigated,  especially  since 
numerous  studies  have  indicated  that  negative  expectations 
are  predictive  cf  low  levels  of  achievement  (Brophy  &  Good, 
1974;  Dusek,  1975;  Entwisle  &  Hayduk,  1978).  In  terms  of 
self-expectations,  a  number  of  studies  indicate  that  prior 
success  generally  leads  to  increased  expectations  of 
subsequent  success,  while  prior  failure  leads  to  lowered 
expectaticns  of  future  success  (Jones,  1977) .  Jones  suggests 
that  over  time,  expectaticns  regarding  performance  outcomes 
become  dispositional  traits  which  influence  motivation. 

Thus,  for  LD  children  it  seems  important  to  observe  whether 
or  not  their  expectaticns  of  success  in  school  learning  will 
be  lower  than  for  normally  achieving  children. 

As  far  as  adult  expectations  are  concerned,  research 
with  teachers  suggests  that  expectations  tend  to  influence 
childrens*  achievement  levels  through  differential 
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interaction  patterns.  In  line  with  this,  teachers,  and 
presumably  parents,  tend  to  interact  with  children  in  ways 
which  are  consistent  with  their  anticipated  performance 
outcomes.  For  high  expectation  students,  these  interactions 
are  usually  more  positive  and  supportive,  while  for  low 
expectation  students,  they  are  often  negative  and  rejecting 
(Erophy  &  Good,  1974).  Given  these  effects  of  expectations 
held  hy  significant  others  on  the  achievement  levels  of 
children,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  find  whether  parents 
(specifically  mothers)  and  teachers  hold  lower  expectations 
of  future  academic  achievement  for  LD  children. 

Finally,  parental  perceptions  and  interactions  are  seen 
as  crucial  elements  in  both  school-related  affective  and 
cognitive  development  (Brcokover  et  al.,  1965,  1967; 

Coopersmith,  1967;  Hamachek,  1978;  Khan  &  Weiss,  1973). 
Indeed,  most  attempts  at  understanding  behavioral  disorders 
and  learning  problems  acknowledge  the  developmental 
significance  of  experiences  in  the  home  (Hilliard  &  Both, 
1969) .  Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  relationship 
between  learning  disabilities  and  parent-child  interactions 
should  be  investigated.  More  specifically,  there  is  a  need 
for  research  directed  to  mother-child  relationships,  since 
the  most  intensive  parent-child  interaction  during  the 
crucial  early  developmental  stages  takes  place  with  mothers. 
Studies  have  suggested  that  children  who  underachieve  in 
school  or  have  problems  in  learning,  tend  to  have  parents 
who  provide  a  more  negative  and  less  supporting  home 
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environment  (e.g.,  Hilliard  &  Both,  1969;  Love,  1970;  Owen, 
Adams,  Forrest,  Stotz  &  Fisher,  1970)  .  Although  the  learning 
disabilities  field  is  noted  for  the  extent  of  active  parent 
involvement,  especially  in  terms  of  political  and 
professional  pressure,  very  little  research  has  foccused  on 
parental  aspects  of  learning  disabilities.  An  investigation 
of  maternal  reaction  patterns  should  indicate  whether 
similar  negative  interactions  are  found  with  LD  subjects  as 
with  ether  problem-learning  groups,  and  by  inference, 
whether  this  pattern  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 
negative  affect,  and  in  turn  poor  school  performance  in  ID 
children.  In  addition,  mothers'  perceptions  of  their  child's 
school-related  feelings  and  attitudes  will  be  considered. 
These  perceptions  should  indicate  to  what  extent  mothers  of 
LD  cildren  are  sensitive  to  and  aware  of  their  children's 
academic  perceptions  ( self-concepts) »  Inaccurate  maternal 
perceptions  nay  lead  to  inappropriate  mother-child 
reactions,  whereas  accurate  perceptions,  in  the  presence  of 
negative  reaction  patterns  may  suggest  an  inability  on  the 
part  cf  mothers  to  cope  adeguately  with  the  learning 
problems  of  their  children. 

To  summarize,  the  relationship  between  affective 
variables  and  school  achievement  has  been  well  established, 
yet  research  on  the  affective  characteristics  of  ID  children 
is  lacking.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the  purpose  of  the 
present  research  was  to  study  elementary  ID  and  normally 
achieving  children  in  terms  of  four  salient  affective 
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variables:  I)  self-concept--general  and  academic;  2) 
academic  locus  of  control;  3)  expectations  of  self,  mothers 
and  teachers,  and  4)  mothers*  perceptions  and  reactions.  The 
invest igatior  should  provide  a  unigue  and  ecologically  valid 
contribution  to  present  knowledge  regarding  affective 
development  in  learning  disabled  children.  Such  knowledge, 
in  turn,  should  offer  a  basis  upon  which  affective  remedial 
strategies  may  be  developed  for  complementing  current 
cognitive  remedial  procedures.  Further,  by  including  a 
developmental  (grade-level)  dimension  in  the  study, 
inferences  may  be  drawn  regarding  crucial  periods  for 
affective  intervention. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITER ATORE  AND  RESEARCH 
In  line  with  the  concerns  of  the  present  study  as 
previously  outlined,  the  review  of  literature  will  deal  with 
the  following  topics.  First  of  all,  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  learning  disabilities  will  be  briefly 
discussed.  Attention  will  also  be  drawn  to  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  research  on  affective  dimensions  in  ID 
children,  and  to  the  need  for  descriptive  data  on  these 
variables  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  remedial 
strategies.  Then  the  general  role  and  importance  of 
affective  variables  in  school  learning  will  be  considered. 
The  major  affective  dimensions  of  interest  in  the  present 
study,  namely,  self-concept,  locus  of  control,  expectations, 
and  parental  interacticns  and  perceptions,  will  be 
introduced  and  discussed  in  turn.  In  each  case,  theoretical 
notions  regarding  the  variable,  along  with  previous  research 
relevant  to  the  problem  of  this  study  will  be  considered.  By 
way  of  concluding,  an  integration  of  the  relationship 
between  these  affective  variables  and  learning  disabilities 
will  be  proposed. 


Learning  Disabilities 

The  learning  disabilities  area  is  marked  by 
considerable  confusion  and  disagreement  over  definition, 
sy mptomology,  etiology,  and  diagnosis  (Chapman,  Boersma  & 
Janzen,  1S78).  Such  controversy  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
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that  learning  disabled  children  have  been  variously 
described  as  educationally  retarded,  autistic,  dyslexic, 
perceptually  handicapped,  hyperactive,  minimally  brain 
damaged,  neurclogically  disorganized,  and  emotionally 
disturbed.  With  this  diverse  range  of  classifications  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  ID  label  has  become  an  umbrella 
term  for  a  large  number  of  learning  and  behavior  problems. 
Indeed,  Clements  (1966),  following  his  review  of  the 
literature  on  children  with  minimal  brain  dysfunction  (the 
medical  synonym  for  learning  disabilities) ,  listed  99 
learning  and  behavior  problems  considered  to  be  indicative 
of  minimal  brain  dysfunction.  Similarly,  the  incidence  of 
learning  disabilities  in  different  school  populations  varies 
considerably ,  depending  on  the  theoretical  perspectives  of 
diagnosticians  wording  in  school  systems.  for  example, 

Lerner  (1976)  noted  that  in  the  United  States  the  number  of 
IE  children  is  reported  to  be  anywhere  from  1%  to  30%  of  the 
school  population,  while  in  Canada,  approximately  10%  of 
school  children  are  believed  to  have  a  learning  disability 
(Commission  cn  Emotional  and  learning  Disorders  in  Children, 
1970)  . 

Ihe  inability  to  establish  commonality  with  respect  to 
the  crucial  dimensions  of  definition,  etiology, 
sy mptomology ,  and  diagnosis  has  left  the  LD  field  with  only 
one  indisputable  truth:  there  are  children  in  regular 
classrooms  who,  despite  their  physical,  intellectual, 
cultural,  and  social  ‘'normalcy" ,  have  difficulty  in  some 
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aspects  of  school  learning  (Chalfant  &  King,  1976;  Chapman, 
Boersma  &  Janzen,  1978).  To  this  singular  point  of  agreement 
may  he  added  the  assumption  made  by  virtually  all  writers, 
researchers  and  practitioners  concerned  with  learning 
disabilities — that  the  problems  can  be  remedied  (Shepherd, 
1976) .  In  terms  of  the  present  study,  these  two  statements 
of  consensus  are  fully  accepted.  The  point  of  departure, 
however,  arises  with  respect  to  variables  which  may 
interfere  with  the  remediation  process.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  relationship  between  personality  factors  and 
learning  disabilities.  It  is  argued  here  that  irrespective 
of  etiology  and  symptomolcgy ,  if  ID  children  experience  more 
negative  school-related  affect  in  association  with  their 
learning  problems,  then  remedial  procedures  designed  to 
improve  the  intellectual  achievement  of  these  children  will 
likely  be  hindered. 

While  numerous  physiological  and  cognitive  dimensions 
of  learning  disabilities  have  received  considerable 
attention  (Haring  &  Bateman,  1977;  Lerner,  1976),  relatively 
few  investigations  dealing  with  affective  variables  and 
learning  disabilities  have  been  reported.  Yet  there  appears 
to  be  some  indication  in  the  literature  that  in  addition  to 
being  characterized  by  their  difficulty  in  school  learning, 
LE  children  are  frequently  noted  for  their  development  of 
negative  affect  (Charley,  1974).  Peterson  (1963),  for 
example,  concluded  that  children  with  learning  disorders 
tend  to  show  extreme  deficits  in  "ego  strength"  and 
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self-concept .  Similarly,  Giffin  (1968)  stated  that  to  the 
extent  that  ID  children  have  poor  perceptual  or  other 
organic  problems,  by  definition  these  children  have  "ego 
deficits".  Giffin  pessimist ically  maintains  that  while 
training,  experience,  and  motivation  may  partially 
compensate  for  the  defect,  the  basic  ego  deficiency  will 
likely  never  be  overcome. 

Numerous  writers  see  secondary  emotional  reactions 
arising  from  the  failure  experiences  which  are  part  of  the 
ID  experience.  Thus,  Clements  (1968)  states  that  ID 
children’s  repeated  experiences  of  frustration,  failure,  and 
"nonachievement,"  in  conjunction  with  demands  from  school 
and  home,  produce  the  secondary  emotional  overlay  which 
further  complicates  total  adjustment.  Clements  also  claims 
that  some  of  the  more  irritating  learning  disability 
symptoms,  such  as  hyperactivity,  tend  to  alleviate  as  the 
child  matures  into  adulthood.  Damage  to  the  child’s 
self-concept,  however,  may  remain  indefinitely. 

Rosewell  and  Natchez  (1964)  also  argue  that  personality 
maladjustment  in  children  with  reading  disabilities  is 
prevalent.  They  maintain  that  years  of  despair, 
discouragement,  frustration,  rejection,  and  failure  have 
negative  psychological  effects.  The  poor  reader  is 
freguently  held  in  low  esteem  by  teachers  and  peers,  as  well 
as  by  family  members.  They  conclude  that  all  individuals 
with  reading  disorders  will  inevitably  show  some  signs  of 
emotional  disturbance.  Alderson  (1963,  in  Charley,  1974) 
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portrays  a  similar  view  when  he  suggests  that  perceptually 
handicapped  children  have  confused  self-images,  and  that 
lack  of  confidence  and  feelings  of  inadeguacy  may  become 
pervasive.  Alderscn  believes  that  children  sense  the 
disappointment  of  adults  in  their  poor  performance,  and  that 
when  unable  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  others,  such 
youngsters  conclude  that  they  are  different  in 
non-acceptable  ways,  thereby  laying  the  basis  for  secondary 
emotional  disturbances.  In  line  with  this,  both  Frostig 
(1S63)  and  Grot  (1972)  suggest  that  poor  and  inadequate 
school  performance,  especially  in  reading,  will  lead  to 
feelings  of  inferiority  that  will  interfere  with  the  total 
personality  functioning. 

Other  writers  who  address  themselves  to  affective 
considerations  in  LD"  children  include  Hirt  (1970)  and  Gever 
(1970).  Hirt  states  that  the  LD  child  is  primarily 
characterized  by  three  major  deficiencies:  1)  inadequate 
impulse  control;  2)  poor  integration  (perceptual  and 
conceptual)  ;  and,  3)  a  defective  self-concept.  He  maintains 
that  the  experience  of  failure  gives  rise  to  the  defective 
self-concept.  Similarly,  Gever  (1970)  views  the  negative 
effect  upon  the  LD  child’s  self-attitude  resulting  from  the 
total  failure  experience  as  the  only  common  element  which 
ri^ns  through  the  various  contributing  physical, 
psychological,  social,  and  emotional  factors  in  learning 
disabilities. 

Finally,  Griffiths  (1970),  in  reviewing  the 
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characteristics  of  32  children  treated  in  a 
psy choeducational  clinic,  noted  a  considerable  variability 
in  their  problems  and  characteristics.  One  major  similarity, 
however,  was  considered  to  be  their  •'marginal1'  or  low 
self-concepts.  They  appeared  to  have  a  "pervading  sense  of 
discouragement"  about  the  chances  of  success  in  a  world 
where  such  skills  as  reading  and  math  were  so  much 
emphasized. 

It  is  clear  then,  at  both  a  logical  and  empirical 
level,  that  a  number  of  affective  dimensions  (such  as 
self-concept)  appear  tc  be  of  considerable  importance  when 
considering  ID  children.  Yet,  few  of  these  impressions  are 
based  on  empirical  evidence.  Instead,  most  writings  to  date 
on  the  affective  state  of  LD  children  are  based  on  clinical 
impressions  and  theoretical  conjecture.  Consequently,  the 
present  study  represents  an  attempt  to  describe  some  of  the 
more  salient  affective  variables  as  they  relate  to  children 
of  normal  ability  who  have  been  classified  as  learning 
disabled  by  their  school  system.  Such  a  description  should 
provide  a  basis  from  which  inferences  regarding  the  role  of 
affective  factors  in  remediation  can  be  drawn. 

Affective  Characteristics  and  Education 

In  presenting  his  model  for  school  learning.  Bloom 
(1976)  identifies  three  major  input  components  which 
influence  performance  on  a  specific  learning  task.  These 
"inputs"  include  "cognitive  entry  behaviors,"  "affective 
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entry  characteristics, "  and  "guality  of  instruction."  Bloom 
asserts  that  the  manipulation  of  these  three  components, 
either  together  or  individually,  can  serve  to  reduce  a  large 
amount  of  the  individual  differences  which  usually  lead  to 
variation  in  achievement. 

In  dealing  with  the  affective  entry  characteristics, 
Blocm  argues  that  these  variables  form  a  crucial  component 
in  learning  and  achievement:  they  help  to  determine  "the 
extent  to  which  the  learner  will  put  forth  the  necessary 
effort  to  learn  a  specific  learning  task"  (1976,  p.  1 04). 
Obviously,  the  degree  of  effort  invested  in  learning 
situations  varies  from  individual  to  individual,  as 
expressed  in  different  interests,  attitudes,  and  self-views. 

Ihe  development  of  these  affective  characteristics 
takes  place  early  in  childhood  as  a  result  of  formal 
learning,  everyday  experiences,  and  interactions  with  others 
(Khan  &  Weiss,  1973).  Barents,  siblings,  peers,  and  other 
persons  and  situations  with  whom  the  child  comes  into 
freguent  contact  form  the  major  source  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  affective  behavior  (Khan  &  Weiss,  1973) .  In 
terms  of  school-related  affective  behavior.  White  (1959, 

I960)  maintains  that  the  student's  personality  dimensions 
are  in  part  the  result  of  histories  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  academic  achievement.  Kifer  (1975)  expands  this 
notion  by  suggesting  that  during  the  early  school  years, 
students  begin  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  peer 
groups  as  they  learn  what  capabilities  they  possess  and  how 
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these  are  different  from  their  peers.  As  patterns  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  accomplishments  emerge,  and  as 
feedback  is  provided  in  accordance  with  these  patterns, 
students  begin  to  accept  views  about  themselves  and  their 
abilities.  Concomitantly,  as  these  patterns  of  success  and 
failure  become  histories  of  success  and  failure,  there  is  a 
profound  impact  on  the  individual's  developing  personality 
characteristics  (Kifer,  1975) .  Students  who  are  generally 
successful  develop  positive  affective  char acteristics,  while 
those  who  usually  experience  failure  do  not  (Bloom,  1976; 
Covington  &  Eeery,  1976;  Kifer,  1975).  In  turn,  these 
affective  outcomes  of  learning  become  the  affective  entry 
characteristics  in  new  learning  tasks,  and  eventually,  the 
student's  prcphecy  (and  that  of  significant  ethers)  for  the 
next  task,  based  on  previous  successes  or  failures,  becomes 
fulfilled  (Bloom,  1976;  Brophy  &  Good,  1974;  Jones,  1977). 

While  the  influence  of  affective  behavior  can  be  seen 
in  a  number  of  facets  cf  human  behavior  which  include 
attitudes,  interests,  motivation,  anxiety,  appreciation,  and 
adjustment  (Khan  &  Weiss,  1973),  numerous  writers  have 
attempted  to  operationalize  crucial  and  specific 
school-related  affective  variables.  Four  of  the  more 
fruitful  factors  are  self-concept  and  self-perception  of 
ability  (Bloom,  1976;  Hamachek,  1978),  locus  cf  control 
(Gilmor,  1978;  Lefcourt,  1976;  Phares,  1976),  expectations 
of  self  and  others  (Brophy  &  Good,  1974;  Entwisle  &  Hayduk, 
1978),  and  adult-child  interactions  and  perceptions  with 
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respect  to  school-related  behaviors  (Christopher,  1967; 
Walters  &  Stinnett,  1971).  As  indicated  previously,  the 
intent  in  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
these  affective  variables  and  school  achievement  in  learning 
disabled  children.  Attention  is  now  directed  toward  a 
discussion  of  each  of  these  major  variables. 

Self-Ccnce  pt 

Eecause  comprehensive  treatments  of  self-concept  theory 
are  available  elsewhere  (e.g.,  Coller,  1971;  Diggory,  1966; 
Gergen,  1971;  Hamachek,  1978,  La  Benne  &  Greene,  1969; 
Turkey,  1970;  Wells  &  Harwell,  1976;  Wylie,  1974),  only  a 
brief  overview  of  the  theoretical  literature  is  presented 
here. 

Current  conceptions  of  the  self  have  emanated  largely 
from  the  works  of  the  early  psychologists  (e.g.,  William 
James),  the  interactionists  (e.g.,  Cooley  and  Mead),  and  the 
psychoanalysts  (e.g.,  Bogers,  Snygg,  and  Combs).  All  these 
schools  of  thought  have  been  important  in  ascribing  some 
degree  of  significance  to  the  self  as  a  crucial  factor  in 
understanding  human  behavior. 

Despite  attempts  by  these  and  other  writers,  however, 
fto  make  the  self  the  central  unit  in  a  theoretical  system 
which  endeavours  to  account  for  personality  and  behavior, 
Wylie  (1961)  notes  that  phenomenological  theories  have  yet 
to  establish  fruitful  behavior  categories  which  hold 
conceptual  meaning  in  terms  of  the  self.  In  fact,  Wylie 
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states  that  personality  theories  which  emphasize  concepts 
concerning  the  self  “have  been  stretched  to  cover  so  many 
inferred  cognitive  and  motivational  processes  that  the 
utility  for  analytic  and  predictive  purposes  has  been 
greatly  diminished"  ( 1 96  I ,  p.  3  17).  Similarly,  Bandura 
(1978)  asserts  that  a  global  view  of  self-concept  "cannot 
possibly"  explain  the  wide  variations  typically  shown  in 
seif-reactions  under  different  situational  circumstances,  on 
different  activities,  ax  different  times.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  options,  according  to  Wylie,  are  to  either 
atandon  self  contracts  and  hypotheses  as  "scientifically 
sterile,"  or  to  improve  them  by  dealing  with  more 
"molecular"  constructs  (1961,  p.  318). 

In  response  to  Wylie*s  criticism  and  suggestions, 
Shavelson,  Hubner  and  Stanton  (1976)  propose  a  multifaceted 
model  of  self-concept  which  contains  two  major  areas: 
academic  self-concept  and  non-academic  self-concept. 

Academic  self-concept  is  in  turn  divided  into  subject-matter 
areas  and  then  into  specific  areas  within  a  subject. 
Concomitantly,  nonacademic  self-concept  is  divided  into 
social  and  physical  self-concepts,  and  then  divided  again 
into  more  specific  facets.  As  Shavelson  et  al.  point  out, 
this  model  of  the  self-concept  implies  that  the  closer  to 
the  base  of  the  hierarchy,  the  more  situation-specific 
becomes  each  facet  of  the  self-concept.  In  line  with  this, 
they  argue  that  the  more  closely  self-concept  is  linked  with 
specific  situations,  the  closer  is  the  relationship  between 
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self-concept  and  behavior  in  the  specific  situation.  Thus, 
self-concept  of  mental  ability  should  be  more  closely 
related  to  academic  achievement  than  to  ability  in  social 
and  physical  situations.  Similarly,  self-concept  of  ability 
in  mathematics,  should  be  more  closely  related  to 
achievement  in  mathematics  than  to  achievement  in  English  or 
overall  grade-point  average. 

To  some  extent,  Shavelson,  Hubner  and  Stanton's 
multifaceted  model  of  self-concept  was  pre-empted  by 
Brookover  et  al.  (1965,  1967)  in  their  extensive 
longitudinal  studies  of  academic  self-concept.  Brookover 
argued  that  self-concept  of  academic  ability  is  the  part  of 
self-concept  most  closely  licked  to  achievement  in  school, 
and  therefore  is  more  influential  in  terms  of  achievement 
outcomes.  It  is  academic  self-concept,  or  self-perception  of 
ability,  that  is  of  interest  in  this  study. 

Self- Perce Ft ion  of  Academic  Ability 

Brookover  and  his  associates  believe  that  "self-concept 
of  ability"  refers  to  the  "evaluative  definitions  an 
individual  holds  of  his  ability  to  achieve  in  academic  tasks 
as  compared  *J.th  others  in  his  school  class"  (Brookover  et 
al.,  1967,  p.  139).  These  evaluative  definitions  are  formed 
as  a  result  of  individuals'  perceptions  of  the  judgement  of 
significant  others  regarding  their  ability,  along  with  their 
own  self-perceptions  of  ability,  feedback  on  performance  in 
school  tasks  from  teachers,  peers  and  parents  provides  the 
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main  avenue  for  the  expression  of  such  judgements  and 
accordingly  plays  a  crucial  rcle  in  defining  for  each 
individual  their  self-perception  of  ability.  An  additional 
component  in  this  self-definition  of  ability  involves  the 
individual's  personal  evaluation  of  ability,  developed  over 
time  as  a  function  of  negative  and  positive  school 
experiences  (Wells  &  Marvell,  1976) . 

Similarly,  Bloom  sees  academic  self-concept  developing 
as  a  function  of  feedback  provided  by  teachers,  other 
students,  and  parents,  regarding  the  individual's  level  of 
achievement.  As  students  progress  from  task  to  task,  some 
public  judgement  is  usually  made  by  the  teacher  and  by  the 
students  themselves.  At  various  stages  in  a  series  of 
learning  tasks,  marks  and  grades  are  assigned  and  made 
public — at  least  to  parents.  Eloom  contends  that  the 
intermittently  reported  marks  are  likely  to  have  a  greater 
effect  on  the  student  than  the  more  private  day-to-day 
judgements,  while  grades  assigned  at  the  end  of  the  term  or 
year  are  likely  to  have  an  even  greater  effect  than  marks 
given  at  various  times  throughout  the  term.  As 
performance-related  perceptions  accumulate,  a  consistent 
pattern  of  achievement  and  self-perception  is  established. 
If  performances  have  been  satisfactory,  future  tasks  are 
approached  with  confidence.  If  performances  have  been 
inadequate,  then  students  develop  a  belief  in  their 
inadequacy  with  respect  tc  the  particular  type  of  learning. 
Future  tasks  are  likely  to  be  approached  with  reluctance. 
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dislike,  or  even  avoidance. 

Where  the  student  is  convinced  of  his  inadequacy,  he 
finds  no  great  energy  to  accomplish  the  next  task, 
has  little  patience  or  perseverance  when  he 
encounters  difficulties,  and  takes  little  care  and 
thoroughness  in  accomplishing  the  task.  (Bloom, 

1977,  pp.  194-195) 


In  line  with  Bloom's  approach  to  the  educational 

implications  of  academic  self-concept,  Brookover  views 

self-percepticns  of  academic  ability  as  a  functionally 

limiting  factor  in  school  success.  Thus,  if  children 

perceive  that  they  are  unable  to  learn  a  subject,  their 

self-perceptions  of  ability  in  that  subject  become  the 

functionally  limiting  factor  of  achievement.  Brookover  notes 

that  ’'functional  limit"  is  the  term  used 

to  emphasize  that  we  are  speaking  not  of  genetic 
organic  limits  on  learning,  but  rather  of  those 
perceptions  of  what  is  appropriate,  desirable,  and 
possible  for  the  individual  to  learn.  We  postulate 
the  latter  as  the  limits  that  actually  operate 
within  broader  organic  limits,  in  determining  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  particular  behavior  learned. 
(Brookover  &  Gotleib,  1964,  p.  469) 


Thus,  the  amount  of  effort  invested  in  future  tasks  will 
depend  on  the  degree  to  which  individuals  perceive  they  are 
capable  of  meeting  task  requirements,  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  can  satisfy  the  expectations  of  significant 
others.  To  this  extent,  individuals'  own  expectations  of 
their  self-perceptions  of  future  performances  are  directly 
related  to  achievement,  and  so  functionally  limit  school 
achievement. 

To  summarize,  Brookover  et  al.  view  self-perception  of 
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academic  ability  as  a  crucial  variable  which  serves  to  limit 
the  extent  tc  which  academic  achievement  can  vary  on  the 
basis  of  self-definition  of  ability-  This  self-definition 
develops  over  a  series  of  learning  experiences  as  the 
student  receives  many  judgements  of  performance  and 
capability  from  significant  others.  In  response  to  the 
feedback  provided  by  others,  individuals  evolve  a  sense  of 
academic  self-worth  which  in  future  academic  tasks  helps 
determine  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  motivation  that  is 
invested  in  those  tasks.  Conseguently,  school  achievement  is 
influenced  by  the  cognitive  abilities  that  the  student 
possesses,  and  by  the  student *s  perceptions  of  those 
abilities.  Empirical  studies  generally  support  this  view,  as 
the  following  review  indicates 

Self-Perception  of  Ability  an  d  School  Achievement 

Most  research  reported  on  the  relationship  between  the 
self  and  school  achievement  has  employed  instruments  which 
assess  various  aspects  of  general  self-concept,  rather  than 
academic  self-concept.  Such  studies  tend  to  show  that 
children* s  global  feelings  and  attitudes  about  themselves 
are  related  to  numerous  measures  of  learning  and  school 
performance  (e.g.,  Aspey  &  Euhler,  1975;  Prendergast  & 
Einder,  1975;  Campbell,  1967;  Caplin,  1969;  Cobb,  Chissom  & 
Davis,  1975;  Coopersmith,  1967;  Ligon,  Heston,  Baenen  & 
Matuszek,  1977;  Eubin,  Dorle  &  Sandidge,  1977;  Piers  & 
Harris,  196b;  Purkey,  1970),.  The  range  of  these 
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relationships  is  wide,  however,  most  cluster  around  .30.  In 
addition,  several  authors  have  reported  that  underachievers 
and  students  who  frequently  fail  in  school,  tend  to  have 
lower  general  self-concepts  (e.g..  Bloom,  1976;  la  Benne  & 
Greene,  1969;  Primavera,  Simon  &  Primavera,  1975;  Purkey, 
1970;  Williams  &  Cole,  1968).  Bindings  such  as  those  cited 
above,  have  led  Purkey  (1970)  to  conclude  that  "over  all, 
the  research  evidence  shows  a  persistent  and  significant 
relationship  between  the  self-concept  and  academic 
achievement"  (p.  15) . 

Several  researchers,  however,  have  failed  to  find  a 
relationship  between  measures  of  general  self-concept  and 
school  achievement  (e.g.,  Badwal,  1969;  Buzahora,  1973; 
Chang,  1976;  Cobb,  Chissom  &  Eavis,  1975;  Iglinsky  &  Wiant, 
1971;  Williams,  1973).  Indeed,  Bettschen,  Winne  and  Wideen 
(1977)  conclude  that  these  ambiguous  and  contradictory 
results  render  the  overall  findings  inconclusive.  Wylie 
(1974)  believes  that  this  inccnci usive  state  of  empirical 
research,  sc  typical  of  self-concept  studies,  is  hardly 
surprising  in  view  of  the  broad  areas  of  self-concept  tapped 
by  most  instruments.  Brookover  et  al.  (1967)  go  so  far  as  to 
argue  that  if  the  academic  dimension  in  self-concept 
instruments  was  controlled,  then  the  usual  small  but 
significant  correlation  with  achievement  would  probably  drop 
to  zero. 

Ihe  main  impetus  for  studies  on  academic  self-concept 
was  derived  from  the  extensive  research  conducted  by 
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Brookover  and  his  associates.  Their  initial  investigation 
(Erookover  et  al.,  1964)  involved  over  1,000  seventh  grade 
students,  alcng  with  a  subsample  of  110  over-  and 
underachievers.  Using  the  Self-Concept  of  Ability  Scale, 
developed  especially  for  the  studies,  Brookover  et  al. 

(1965)  found  that  academic  self-concept  correlated 
positively  and  significantly  with  grade  point  average 
(r  =  .57),  and  that  this  relationship  remained  substantial 
even  when  IQ  scores  were  controlled.  In  addition,  Brookover 
et  al.  found  that  students  who  reported  low  self-concepts  of 
atility  rarely  performed  at  ahcve  average  levels. 

In  a  second  study,  Brookover  et  al.  (1965)  focussed  on 
ways  of  enhancing  academic  self-concept  as  a  means  to 
improving  school  achievement.  When  parents*  expectations  for 
and  evaluations  of  their  children* s  academic  performance 
were  raised,  significant  increases  in  academic  self-concept 
occurred.  Moreover,  these  increases  were  accompanied  by 
improved  levels  of  achievement  in  school.  Attempts  at 
improving  academic  self-perceptions  and,  concomitantly, 
school  achievement,  through  alternative  significant  others 
(i.e.,  school  counsellors  and  "experts"  on  study  technigues) 
proved  less  fruitful.  Ihus,  Brookover  concluded  that 
academic  self-concept  can  be  influenced  by  the  perceptions 
and  evaluations  of  others,  particularly  parents,  and  that 
positive  changes  in  academic  self-perceptions  can  lead  to 
improved  school  performance. 

Erookover*s  third  study  (Brookover  et  al. ,  1967)  dealt 
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with  a  longitudinal  investigation  of  academic  self-concept 
and  performance  in  school.  Here,  it  was  found  that 
self-concept  of  ability  is  a  significant  factor  in 
achievement  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  Grades  7  to  12. 
Further,  the  changes  in  academic  self-concept  brought  about 
by  improved  parental  perceptions  were  significantly  related 
to  changes  ir  grade  point  average  over  a  two-year  period. 

Considering  the  findings  from  the  numerous  studies, 
Brookover  et  al.  (1965,  1967)  concluded  that  a  positive 
academic  self-concept  is  necessary  for  at  least  average 
school  performance,  but  that  it  is  not  a  sufficient  factor 
in  itself  in  determining  scholastic  success.  Because  of  this 
necessary  condition,  they  suggest  that  for  most  students, 
"self-concept  of  ability  is  a  functionally  limiting  factor 
in  their  achievement"  (Brookover  et  al.,  1965,  p.  202).  In 
addition,  Brookover  et  al.  asserted  that  their  results 
supported  the  view  that  self-concept  intervenes  between  the 
perceived  evaluations  of  others,  and  performance  in  school. 

Several  studies  on  academic  self-concept  followed  those 
initiated  by  the  Brookover  group,  with  most  using 
Brookover’s  Self-Concept  of  Ability  Scale.  Haarer  (1965), 
for  example,  examined  the  relationship  between  self-concept 
of  ability  and  classroom  achievement  among  ninth-grade 
delinquent  and  non-delinguent  boys.  He  found  that  academic 
self-concept  was  significantly  related  to  achievement  for 
both  groups  when  the  effect  of  IQ  was  controlled.  In 
addition,  Haarer  also  observed  that  the  expectations  of 
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significant  ethers,  as  perceived  by  both  groups,  were 
positively  related  to  academic  self-concept  and  to 
achievement  levels. 

further  support  for  the  notion  that  academic 
self-concept  and  achievement  in  school  are  related  was 
provided  by  Kifer  (1975).  He  found  that  scores  on 
Erookover*s  Self-Perception  of  Ability  Scale  strengthened 
their  relationship  with  teacher  marks,  as  a  function  of 
increasing  grade  level.  Thus,  Kifer  found  coefficients  at 
the  fifth-grade  level  of  .23  (girls)  and  .20  (boys),  while 
at  the  seventh-grade  they  had  risen  to  .42  (girls)  and  .73 
(boys) .  In  another  aspect  of  his  research,  Kifer  examined 
differences  in  academic  self-concept  between  high  and  low 
achieving  students.  He  selected  subjects  from  Grades  2,  4, 

6,  and  8  who  had  been  in  either  the  top  or  bottom  20%  of 
their  class  (on  the  basis  of  teacher  grades)  during  each 
year  of  school  attendance.  Kifer  found  that  only  slight 
differences  occurred  in  academic  self-concept  between  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful  students  at  the  Grade  2  level. 
Greater  differences  were  observed  in  Grade  4,  increasing 
significantly  through  to  Grade  8.  Thus,  in  Kifer’s  study, 
unsuccessful  students  generally  indicated  lower 
self-perceptions  of  ability  than  successful  students,  and 
these  perceptions  became  increasingly  lower  over  grade 
levels. 

Other  studies  on  academic  self-concept  have  produced 
more  ambiguous  findings,  possibly  because  of  the  different 
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instruments  used-  Most  of  these  studies  have  employed  the 
"academic"  subscales  of  more  general  self-concept 
instruments,  and  have  yielded  relationships  between  school 
achievement  and  "academic"  self-concept  ranging  from 
non-signif icant  (e.g.,  Marx  &  Winne,  1975;  Marx  &  Winne, 
1978),  to  highly  significant  (e.g..  Caplin,  1969).  Clearly, 
the  type  of  instrument  used  in  academic  self-concept 
research  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  results  obtained. 
Indeed,  Marx  &  Winne  (  1978)  reported  that  scores  on  the 
academic  subscales  of  three  commonly  used  measures  of 
general  self-concept  failed  to  discriminate  significantly 
from  scores  on  other  subscales,  such  as  physical 
self-concept  and  social  self-concept,  when  compared  with 
school  achievement. 

Overall,  however,  the  above  studies  indicate  that 
academic  self-concept  has  a  significant  and  positive 
relationship  to  school  achievement,  with  higher  achievers 
generally  indicating  more  positive  self- perceptions  of 
ability  than  low  achievers.  These  results  have  been 
especially  strong  where  Brookover’s  Self-Perception  of 
Ability  Scale  has  been  used. 

For  IB  children  the  same  findings  should  hold  true.  An 
extensive  review  of  the  literature  indicates  a  relative 
absence  of  studies  which  have  investigated  academic 
self-concept  in  LB  children,  while  only  a  few  have  been 
reported  which  deal  with  general  self-concept. 


One  reason  for  the  absence  of  studies  on  academic 
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self-concept  appears  tc  arise  from  inadequate  or 
non-existent  instrumentation.  Ihe  scales  which  have  been 
used  were  developed  for  use  with  secondary  school  children, 
and/or  have  received  the  same  inadequate  psychometric 
development  that  Wylie  (1974)  regards  as  characteristic  of 
most  self-concept  instruments.  Ihe  recent  development  of  the 
Student's  Perception  of  Ability  Scale  (SPAS)  by  Boersma  and 
Chapman  (1977),  however,  offers  a  promising  instrument  for 
assessing  academic  self-perceptions  in  elementary  school 
children.  Moreover,  in  one  of  the  few  studies  reported  on 
academic  self-concept  in  ID  children,  the  SPAS's  ability  to 
distinguish  between  LD  and  normally  achieving  students  has 
been  well  demonstrated.  Recently,  Boersma  and  Chapman 
(1978a)  reported  highly  significant  differences  in  academic 
self-concept  between  7 C  LD  and  73  normally  achieving  Grade  3 
children  stratified  on  WISC-R  IQ  scores.  Apart  from  that 
study,  however,  there  appear  to  have  been  few  if  any  studies 
dealing  specifically  with  academic  self-concept  in  LD 
children . 

In  terms  of  general  self-concept  the  findings  are  less 
clear.  Black  (1974)  found  that  third-grade  reading  disabled 
children  had  signif icantly  lower  general  self-concepts  than 
non-reading  disabled  children  matched  on  age,  IQ,  and  sex. 
Similarly,  Smith  &  Rogers  (1978)  also  reported  differences 
in  general  self-concept  between  LD  children  and  ncn-LD 
children.  On  the  other  hand.  Chapman,  Boersma  and  Maguire 
(1977)  failed  to  find  differences  in  general  self-concept 
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for  Grade  3  ID  and  nomally  achieving  children. 

On  the  tasis  of  these  findings,  and  extrapolating  from 
the  results  of  the  studies  cited  amove,  it  was  predicted  in 
the  present  study  that  ID  students  will  have  more  negative 
self-perceptions  of  ability  than  normally  achieving 
students,  further,  in  view  of  Kifer’s  (1975)  findings  on 
developmental  trends  in  academic  self-concept,  it  was 
predicted  that  the  differences  in  self-perceptions  of 
ability  between  ID  and  normally  achieving  students  will 
become  greater  as  a  function  of  increasing  grade  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  anticipated  that  LD  children  would 
net  be  significantly  different  in  their  general 
self-concepts  than  normally  achieving  children.  It  seems 
reasonable  tc  expect  that  failure  in  school  learning  will 
not  necessarily  affect  one’s  overall  self-esteem,  especially 
where  children  are  able  to  gain  rewards  for  achievement  in 
other  activities  (e.g. ,  sport,  music,  hobbies) . 

Academic  Locus  of  Control 

Ihe  seccnd  main  variable  to  be  considered  in  this  study 
is  academic  locus  of  control.  Ihe  locus  of  control  construct 
(Hotter,  1954,  1966)  refers  tc  individually  perceived 
sources  of  control  with  respect  to  certain  behaviors  or 
events.  Internal  locus  of  control  is  associated  with  the 
perception  of  events,  whether  negative  or  positive,  as  being 
a  consequence  of  one’s  own  actions  and  thereby  potentially 
under  personal  control  (lef court,  1976).  External  locus  of 
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control,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  perception  of 
negative  cr  positive  events  as  being  unrelated  to  self 
behavior,  and  accordingly  beyond  personal  control  (Lefcourt, 
1976)  . 

A  link  between  locus  of  control  and  learning  would  seem 
logical,  given  that  school  achievement  requires  a  degree  of 
effort  and  persistence  in  academic  tasks,  and  that  such 
behaviors  are  unlikely  to  occur  if  students  see  little 
relationship  between  efforts  in  learning  and  task  outcomes. 
Support  for  this  idea  is  found  in  numerous  studies. 
Kifer(l975),  for  example,  reported  that  Intellectual 
Achievement  ^Responsibility  Questionnaire  (IAE:  Crandall, 
Katkovsky,  &  Crandall,  1965)  scores  strongly  differentiated 
between  successful  and  unsuccessful  students  in  Grades  2,  4, 
6,  and  8.  In  addition,  and  in  keeping  with  other  findings 
(Phares,  1976;  Moursund,  1976)  ,  Kifer  found  a  trend  towards 
greater  interrality  in  successful  students  as  a  function  of 
increasing  age,  while  the  unsuccessful  students  showed  a 
consistent  and  relatively  external  orientation  across  grade 
levels.  Thus,  whereas  successful  students  followed  the 
frequently  observed  developmental  pattern  toward  increasing 
internality,  this  trend  appeared  to  be  arrested  in  those 
children  experiencing  failure. 

Other  studies  have  noted  similar  relationships  between 
locus  of  control  and  achievement.  Crandall  and  his 
colleagues  (Crandall  et  al. ,  1965),  for  example,  found  that 

IAR  scores  among  children  in  Grades  3  to  5  were 
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significantly  related  to  reading,  math,  language,  and  total 
Iowa  lest  of  Basic  Skills  achievement  test  scores.  Beport 
card  grades  for  this  sample  also  correlated  positively  with 
IAB  scores. 

In  line  with  these  findings,  McGhee  &  Crandall  (1968) 
found  that  students  with  high  internal  scores  on  the  IAB 
achieved  higher  school  grades  than  students  with  low  IAB 
scores  (external  orientation) .  Besults  consistent  with  those 
found  by  McGhee  and  Crandall  were  reported  by  Messer  (1972), 
working  with  Grade  4  children.  He  found  that  internally 
oriented  subjects  achieved  higher  school  grades  than  those 
with  an  external  orientation.  In  addition,  Messer  noted  that 
the  IAB  was  a  better  predictor  of  school  grades  than  were 
standardized  measures  of  school  achievement. 

Chance  (1965)  also  reported  relationships  between  IAB 
scores  and  several  achievement  indices,  such  as  reading 
skills,  arithmetic  performance,  and  spelling.  Similarly, 
numerous  other  studies  have  demonstrated  and  replicated  the 
relationship  between  academic  locus  of  control  and 
achievement  outcomes,  such  as  grades  and  standardized  test 
scores  (e.g.,  Euck  &  Austrin,  1970;  Solomon,  Houlikan, 

Busse,  &  Parelius,  197  1). 

Overall,  the  research  on  academic  locus  of  control,  as 
measured  by  what  is  probably  the  most  frequently  used 
instrument  in  this  area — the  IAB,  points  to  a  consistent 
relationship  between  an  internal  orientation  and  higher 
achievement  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  external  orientation  and 
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lower  achievement  on  the  ether.  Indeed,  the  importance  of 
beliefs  in  personal  control  over  academic  rewards  and 
achievement  was  given  considerable  prominence  in  the  Coleman 
Beport  on  the  education  of  "disadvantaged  children"  in  the 
United  States  (Coleman,  Campbell,  Hobson,  McPartlana,  Mood, 
Keinfield  &  York,  1966).  Coleman  et  al.  found  that  the 
extent  to  which  an  individual  believes  he  has  some  control 
over  his  own  "destiny"  is  a  better  predictor  of  achievement 
than  all  ether  "school"  factors  considered  together. 

Such  findings  hold  important  implications  for  LD 
children.  If,  as  the  research  suggests,  failure-prone 
students  do  not  see  a  predominant  relationship  between  their 
efforts  in  learning  and  task  outcomes,  then  it  is  likely 
that  motivation  on  subsequent  tasks  will  diminish,  thereby 
lessening  chances  for  future  success.  Accordingly,  it  seems 
important  that  perceptions  of  control  in  LD  children  be 
investigated  so  that  intervention  strategies  aimed  at 
developing  internally  perceived  control  orientations  may  be 
devised. 

lo  date,  few  studies  have  been  reported  on  perceived 
control  in  LD  children.  One  such  study  (Hisama,  1976)  found 
no  significant  difference  in  locus  of  control  scores  between 
LD  and  normally  achieving  students  in  Grades  3  and  4.  On  the 
other  hand,  Finchman  and  Barling  (1978)  found  that  a  group 
of  12  LD  toys  aged  nine  and  ten  years  indicated  external 
control  orientations  when  compared  with  similar  numbers  of 
normal  and  gifted  achievers.  Ihese  contradictory  findings. 
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however,  were  fcased  on  two  different  general  measures  of 
locus  of  control  in  which  perceived  ccntrol  over  a  broad 
range  of  behaviors  and  events  was  tapped.  Because  locus  of 
ccntrol  appears  to  be  a  multifaceted  construct  which  does 
net  operate  uniformly  over  a  wide  range  of  motivational 
situations  (Crandall  et  al.  ,  1965),  the  present  study 

investigated  perceived  control  specifically  in  achievement 
situations . 

Cn  the  basis  of  studies  reviewed  above,  then,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  LD  students  will  indicate  more 
external  ccntrol  orientations  than  normally  achieving 
student s.  Ihis  prediction  seems  especially  likely  in  the 
case  of  perceived  control  over  successful  experiences.  If, 
as  a  function  of  persistent  failure  experiences,  ID  students 
believe  that  they  have  poor  academic  abilities,  then  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  view  successful  outcomes  as  being 
unexpected  and  beyond  their  ccntrol.  Therefore,  what 
successes  do  occur  for  these  children  will  be  viewed  by  them 
as  resulting  largely  from  an  uncharacteristically  easy  task, 
or  from  the  momentary  kindness  of  the  teacher,  or  from  just 
“good  luck."  On  the  other  hand,  to  perceive  that  failure 
outcomes  are  a  function  of  one's  lack  of  ability  would  be 
consistent  with  lower  levels  of  academic  self-concept. 

Few,  if  any  studies  have  considered  the  differences  in 
sources  of  perceived  control  in  terms  of  being  different  as 
a  function  of  explaining  success  or  failure  outcomes.  Thus, 
in  the  present  study,  it  was  predicted  that  LD  students 
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would  indicate  more  external  control  orientations  than 
normally  achieving  children  when  explaining  success 
outcomes,  but  that  their  control  orientations  for  failures 
would  not  necessarily  te  different.  Further,  given  the 

developmental  trends  noted  in  the  research  which  indicate  a 

] 

tendency  toward  greater  internality  as  a  function  of 
increasing  age,  along  with  Kifer’s  (1975)  finding  that  this 
internal  trend  was  arrested  in  underachieving  children,  it 
is  anticipated  that  locus  of  control  differences  for 
successful  events  between  LD  and  normally  achieving  children 
will  increase  over  grade  level. 

Expectations 

Closely  related  to  the  perceptions  that  individuals 
held  of  their  ability  are  the  expectations  of  self  and 
significant  ethers  regarding  future  school  performance- 
These  expectations  refer  to  the  evaluative  anticipations 
that  individuals  form  of  themselves  or  of  others  with 
respect  to  behavior  which  is  most  likely  to  occur,  given  the 
individual  and  the  circumstances  (Finn,  1972).  In  the  school 
context,  expectations  reflect  the  degree  to  which 
individuals  predict  their  own  or  others*  abilities  and 
performance  levels.  These  expectations  have  been 
demonstrated  by  numerous  researchers  to  relate  closely  to 
school  achievement,  and  are  therefore  believed  to  be  an 
important  affective  dimension  involved  in  the  failure 
patterns  of  children  who  experience  problems  in  learning 
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(e.g.,  Braun,  1976;  Brophy  &  Good,  1974;  Entvisle  &  Hayduk, 
1978)  . 

Cf  particular  interest  in  this  study  are  the 
expectations  cf  self  and  significant  others  as  they  relate 
tc  school  achievement  in  LD  children.  "Significant  others", 
in  this  case,  refer  to  teachers  and  parents — the  people 
whose  expectations  appear  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on 
ycung  children  (Entwisle  &  Hayduk,  1978). 

Self- Ex pec rations 

Eotter  (1954)  asserts  that  "the  occurrence  of  a 
behavior  of  a  person  is  determined  not  only  by  the  nature  or 
importance  of  goals  or  rein forcements  but  also  by  the 
persons  anticipation  or  expectancy  that  these  goals  will 
occur"  (p.  102).  Thus,  according  to  Eotter,  behavior  is  a 

function  of  the  expectation  that  a  goal  will  be  attained  and 
that  reinforcement  will  fellow.  The  nature  of  a  particular 
expectation  will  depend  on  previous  experiences.  Successful 
past  experiences  with  a  given  behavior  usually  lead  an 
individual  to  expect  that  it  will  work  in  the  future,  while 
past  failure  normally  decreases  an  individual’s  expectation 
that  the  behavior  will  achieve  a  specified  goal. 
Self-expectations  for  the  outcome  of  behavior  therefore  are 
learned,  and  depend  largely  on  people’s  perceptions  of  their 
relevant  abilities,  as  these  are  synthesized  from  feedback 
obtained  with  respect  to  past  successes  and  failures. 

While  a  considerable  amount  of  research  has  been 
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reported  on  the  role  of  teachers*  expectations  in  school 
learning,  relatively  few  studies  have  focussed  on 
self-expectations,  especially  in  elementary  school  children 
(Entwisle  &  Hayduk,  1978).  Virtually  no  studies  have 
examined  self-expectations  in  special  education  populations, 
such  as  groups  of  learning  disabled  children.  A  noteworthy 
attempt  to  meet  the  need  for  mere  research  in  this  area, 
however,  has  been  recently  reported  by  Entwisle  and  Hayduk 
( I  978)  . 

These  researchers  investigated  changing  expectations  of 
report  card  grades  in  children,  teachers,  and  parents  from 
two  schools  during  the  students*  first  two  years  in  school. 
It  was  found  that  children’s  predictions  of  the  mid-year 
Grade  \  report  card  grades  for  reading,  arithmetic  and 
conduct  were  significantly  higher  than  actual  grades  in  all 
cases.  Anticipation  of  end-of- year-grade  marks  improved, 
however,  to  the  extent  that  55$  of  the  children  accurately 
predicted  reading  grades,  while  48%  correctly  predicted 
arithmetic  marks.  Following  up  these  children,  Entwisle  and 
Hayduk  found  that  at  the  end  cf  Grade  2,  close  to  60$  of  the 
students  correctly  predicted  marks  in  reading  and 
arith  metic . 

In  dealing  with  the  formation  and  development  of 
school-related  expectations,  Entwisle  and  Hayduk  interpret 
the  findings  of  high  initial  expectations  in  all  children  as 
indicating  that  upon  entry  into  school,  children  have  little 
notion  of  what  to  expect  in  terms  of  their  performance 
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levels.  With  school  entrance,  however,  the  child  is  subject 
to  a  systematic  process  of  social  comparison  in  which 
individual  performance  is  evaluated  largely  in  terms  of  peer 
performance.  Consequently,  while  all  children  in  their  study 
indicated  too  high  initial  expectations,  most  children 
brought  achievement  predictions  more  into  line  with  actual 
performance  by  the  end  of  Grade  2.  Entwisle  and  Hayduk 
ascribe  this  gradual  improvement  in  agreement  between 
expectations  and  report  grades  to  a  “feedback  process,” 
whereby  students  modify  their  expectations  on  the  basis  of 
inf or nation  given  by  teachers,  peers,  and  parents  regarding 
their  levels  of  abilities. 

Further  evidence  on  the  formation  of  self-expectations 
in  young  children  is  presented  by  Parsons  and  Ruble  (1977). 
Ihey  found  that  the  relationship  between  past  experience  and 
expectations  varied  as  a  function  of  age.  Preschool  children 
failed  to  use  the  feedback  on  task  outcome  in  forming  their 
expectations  of  future  performance.  Parsons  and  Ruble 
suggest  that  this  may  be  indicative  of  an  inability  to  see 
the  relevance  of  past  outcomes  for  future  performance.  Of 
further  interest  is  Parsons  and  Ruble* s  finding  that 
expectations  declined  with  age.  Older  children  (aged  9  1/2 
to  1  I  years)  appeared  to  be  more  sensistive  to  failure  and 
to  be  less  responsive  in  raising  their  expectations 
following  success  than  younger  children  (aged  3  1/2  to  5 
years) .  Furthermore,  they  lowered  their  estimates  of  their 
ability  more,  and  reported  feeling  worse  following  failure 
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experiences  than  did  ycunger  children. 

Peng  (  1974)  also  noted  more  negative  self -expectations 
in  cider  students.  In  an  investigation  of  self-expectations 
of  performance  in  840  children  at  the  Grades  4,  5 ,  and  6 
levels,  he  found  that  expectations  were  significantly 
related  tc  standardized  achievement  scores  at  all  levels. 
Despite  consistency  of  achievement  however,  older  children 
reported  more  negative  self-expectations.  Peng  speculates 
that  the  negative  relationship  of  grade  level  to 
expectations  may  be  a  function  of  unfavorable  school 
experiences  accumulated  over  the  years. 

In  line  with  this  suggestion,  Covington  and  Beery 
(1976)  suggest  that  students  are  forced  to  reassess  their 
expectations  in  accordance  with  the  limited  provision  for 
success  that  accompanies  the  competitive  grading  practices 
adopted  in  most  school  systems.  For  Covington  and  Beery,  the 
usual  trend  toward  more  negative  self-expectations  results 
not  so  much  from  decreases  in  actual  ability,  but  from  the 
increasing  tendency  to  define  expectations  in  terms  of  their 
performance  relative  to  others. 

As  far  as  learning  disabled  students  and 
self-expectations  are  concerned,  little  research  has  been 
conducted.  One  study  of  relevance,  however,  is  that  recently 
reported  by  Ecersma  and  Chapman  (1978a).  Using  their 
Projected  Academic  Performance  Scale  (Chapman  &  Boersma, 
1978),  it  was  found  that  Grade  3  LD  children  indicated 
significantly  lower  overall  expectations  of  future  school 
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achievement  than  normally  achieving  children  of  similar  IQ. 
The  failure  experiences  which  typify  learning  disabilities 
appear  to  have  been  reflected  in  the  LD  students1 
predictions  cf  how  well  they  expected  to  achieve  in  the 
future.  Ihus,  Entwisle  and  Hayduk*s  (1978)  contention  that 
academic  expectations  are  based  on  feedback  from  previous 
learning  received  some  support  in  the  Boersma  and  Chapman 
study . 

Adelman’s  (1969)  findings  are  also  of  interest.  He 
matched  a  group  of  32  male  underachievers  with  a  similar 
number  of  normal  achievers  on  the  basis  of  age,  grade,  IQ, 
and  socio-economic  status.  Ihe  64  subjects  were  drawn  from 
Grades  3  to  7,  and  had  IQ's  in  the  range  of  100  to  116. 
Adelraan  found  that  on  a  number  of  novel,  ambiguous  matching 
tasks,  underachievers  reported  significantly  lower  estimates 
regarding  their  ability  to  complete  the  task  correctly  than 
the  normal  achievers. 

Overall,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
self-expectations  are  an  important  dimension  in  school 
learning.  Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that  students 
develop  their  academic  expectations  on  the  basis  of  feedback 
given  them  with  respect  to  their  performance.  In  addition, 
it  is  apparent  that  self -expectations  become  more 
conservative  and  negative  with  increasing  age,  and  as  the 
availability  of  success  in  school  becomes  mere  restricted. 

Although  naturalistic  studies  are  lacking  on  the 
effects  of  self-expectations  on  school  learning,  it  seems 
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reasonable  tc  hypothesize  that  a  cycle  of  reciprocal 
causation  is  developed  during  -the  early  elementary  years 
between  self-expectations  and  academic  achievement.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  initial  performance  levels  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  set  of  expectations  regarding  future 
performance  (Entwisle  &  Hayduk,  1978)  ,  which  in  turn 
influence  the  degree  of  confidence  and  motivation  that  the 
individual  brings  to  each  subsequent  task  (Covington  & 

Beery,  1976) . 

The  implication  of  such  a  cycle  seems  clear  for 
learning  disabled  children.  As  these  children  experience 
fairly  consistent  failure,  it  seems  likely  that  their 
expectations  will  be  adjusted  downward.  Further  failure  will 
lend  co rf irmation  to  the  lowered  expectations,  to  the  point 
where  achievement,  persistence,  and  on-task  behavior  will 
decline  because  of  the  individual’s  prediction  that 
attainment  of  the  required  goal  is  an  unlikey  event. 
Accordingly,  it  was  hypothesized  in  the  present  study  that 
LB  children  will  report  significantly  more  negative 
self-expectations  of  future  school  achievement  than  non-LD 
children,  and  that  this  difference  in  expectations  between 
the  two  groups  will  increase  over  grade  level. 

Teacher  Expectations 

As  the  most  important  "significant  other"  in  the  school 
life  of  the  child  (Braun,  1976),  the  teacher  exerts  a 
considerable  amount  of  influence  on  student  achievement 
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outcomes.  This  influence  is  net  only  reflected  in  style  of 
teaching,  but  also  in  the  teacher's  manner  of  interacting 
with  students.  One  aspect  of  teacher-student  interactions 
which  has  received  considerable  attention  during  the  last 
decade  is  the  effect  of  teacher  expectations  on  student 
achievement . 

The  main  impetus  for  interest  in  teacher  expectations 
was  derived  from  the  work  of  Eosenthal  and  Jacobsen  (1968), 
on  the  effects  of  experimentally  inflated  teacher 
expectations  in  raising  "IQ"  scores  through  a  process  of 
self-fulfilling  prophecies.  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson's 
research  has  been  subject  to  considerable  criticism  in  terms 
of  methodology  and  interpretation  of  results  (e.g.,  Elashoff 
&  Snow,  1971;  Mendels  &  flanders,  1973;  Snow,  1969; 
Thorndike,  1968).  Yet,  despite  the  controversial  nature  of 
Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  *s  research,  and  the  negative  results 
in  subseguent  similar  studies,  considerable  interest  in 
teacher  expectations  continues.  Indeed,  Braun  (1976)  noted 
that  60  studies  on  the  topic  were  reported  between  1973  and 
1975. 

The  reason  for  this  continued  interest  in  teacher 
expectations  probably  results  from  the  fact  that  many 
researchers,  using  several  different  approaches,  have 
"demonstrated  uneguivocally  that  teachers'  expectations  can 
and  do  function  as  self-f ulfilling  prophecies"  (Brophy  & 
Good,  1974,  p.  32) .  The  crucial  difference  between  those 
studies  which  found  expectancy  effects  and  those  which  did 
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not,  lies  in  the  source  of  teachers'  expectations.  The 
naturalistic  studies,  in  which  the  teachers'  own 
self-generated  expectations  are  considered,  have  generally 
shown  expectancy  effects,  while  experimental  studies 
involving  the  manipulation  or  inducement  of  teacher 
expectations  have  generally  provided  negative  results 
(Erophy  &  Good,  1974). 

Palardy  (1969),  for  example,  in  studying  expectancy 
effects  generated  as  a  function  of  the  student's  sex,  asked 
first-grade  teachers  whether  cr  not  they  thought  boys  could 
learn  to  read  as  well  as  girls.  Because  this  question  was 
one  of  many  in  a  longer  questionnaire,  teachers  were  not 
aware  that  it  provided  the  basis  for  a  more  detailed  study. 
From  the  responses,  Palardy  identified  five  teachers  who 
believed  that  boys  could  not  read  as  well  as  girls  and 
paired  them  with  five  ethers  who  anticipated  no  sex 
differences.  Beading  achievement  scores  for  the  students  of 
the  ten  teachers  were  then  obtained  at  the  end  of  Grade  !. 
After  covarying  for  IQ,  Palardy  found  that  scores  for  boys 
and  girls  in  classrooms  where  teachers  expected  no 
differences  were  almost  identical.  In  the  other  classrooms, 
however,  where  teachers  expected  girls  to  do  better,  the 
scores  for  the  girls  were  comparable  to  those  obtained  in 
the  "no  difference"  classrooms,  while  for  the  boys,  they 
were  significantly  lower.  Thus,  boys  taught  beginning 
reading  by  teachers  who  expected  them  to  do  as  well  as  girls 
actually  did  as  well,  while  beys  taught  by  teachers  who  did 
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not  expect  equal  achievement  with  girls,  actually  failed  to 
do  as  well. 

In  a  similar  type  of  study,  Doyle,  Hancock  and  Kifer 
(1972)  had  a  group  of  Grade  1  teachers  estimate  their 
pupil's  IQ's  prior  to  the  administration  of  a  routine  IQ 
test.  It  was  found  that  teachers  systematically 
overestimated  the  IQ's  of  girls  and  underestimated  those  of 
beys.  In  addition,  the  authors  noted  that  those  students  who 
had  been  overestimated  by  the  teachers  showed  higher  reading 
achievement  than  their  IQ  would  predict,  while  students 
whose  IQfs  had  been  under-estimated  shewed  less  achievement 
than  their  IQ  scores  would  predict.  Thus,  when  teachers  had 
higher  expectations  for  students  they  appeared  to  produce 
higher  achievement  whereas  lower  ectie ,vt.i er.t  seemed  to 
result  from  lower  expectations. 

Meichenbaum,  Eowers  and  Boss  (1969)  investigated 
teacher  expectancy  effects  in  14  female  adolescent 
offenders.  Six  of  the  girls  were  identified  as  potential 
"intellectual  bloomers,"  and  their  names  given  to  the  four 
teachers  who  taught  all  14  girls.  The  results  showed  that 
the  potential  bloomers  scored  higher  on  objective  but  not 
subjective  tests  of  academic  performance.  The  experimental 
group  also  showed  greater  improvements  in  appropriate 
classroom  behavior  than  the  control  group.  In  addition, 
Meichenbaum  et  al.  (1969)  analysed  individual  variation  in 
teachers'  classroom  interactions  with  students  in  the 
experimental  and  control  groups.  In  terms  of  the  late 
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bloomers,  it  was  found  that  some  teachers  actually  increased 
the  number  cf  positive  interactions,  while  others  decreased 
the  number  of  negative  interactions.  Dusek  (1975)  maintains 
that  Meichenbaum ' s  studj  is  a  clear  demonstration  of 
teacher-bias  effects,  both  in  terms  of  students'  performance 
and  behavior,  and  in  terms  of  teachers'  differential 
behavior  toward  children  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups. 

In  terms  of  in-class  responses  to  teachers'  questions 
from  pupils,  some  studies  indicate  that  teachers  tend  to 
persist  longer  with  high  expectation  than  low  expectation 
students  after  they  have  failed  to  answer  a  question  (Jeter 
&  Davis,  1973;  Eowe,  1969).  Brophy  &  Good  (1970)  found  that 
this  persistence  often  takes  the  form  of  more  clue  giving 
and  repetition.  Similarly,  children  described  as  gifted 
elicited  closer  attention  by  teachers  than  other  students 
(Eubovits  &  Maehr,  197  1). 

Other  studies  show  that  students  considered  to  be  slow 
learners  receive  fewer  opportunities  to  learn  new  material 
than  students  labelled  as  bright  (Beez,  1968;  Carter,  1971), 
and  that  slow  students  have  less  difficult  material  taught 
to  them  and  less  cognitive  demands  made  on  them  (Cornbleth, 
Davis,  &  Button,  1972;  Jeter  &  Davis,  1973).  Expectations, 
therefore,  also  contribute  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
teacher  instruction. 

Not  only  do  teachers  appear  to  have  different  patterns 
of  interactions  with  their  students,  depending  on  the 
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expectations  they  hold  for  their  achievement,  but  the  nature 
of  feedback  on  performance  also  appears  to  vary.  Of  interest 
here  are  the  findings  that  teachers  tend  to  praise  high 
expectation  students  mere  frequently  for  correct  responses 
than  lows  (e.g.,  Meichenbaum  et  al. ,  1969;  Cooper  &  Baron, 

1977).  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  seem  to  criticize  low 
expectation  students  more  frequently  rcr  incorrect  responses 
thaD  high  expectation  students  (e-g.,  Brophy  &  Good,  1070; 
Cocper  &  Good,  1977  ;  Bubovits  &  Maehr,  197  1)  .  Brophy  A  Good 
(1974)  suggest  that  the  fact  that  low  expectation  students 
receive  more  criticism  and  less  praise  compared  to  high 
students  is  an  indication  that  their  classroom  experiences 
may  be  guite  different. 

Studies  of  other  aspects  of  student-teacher  interaction 
patterns  are  consistent  with  these  findings.  Teachers  who 
thought  they  were  interacting  with  bright  students  smiled 
and  nodded  their  heads  more  freguently  than  teachers 
interacting  with  supposedly  slower  students  (Cooper  &  Good, 
1977)  . 

On  the  basis  of  the  various  studies  reported  in  the 
literature,  it  seems  clear  that  teacher  expectancy  effects 
do  occur,  and  that  these  effects  are  not  merely  indicative 
of  accurate  teacher  predictions  of  students1  performance 
levels,  but  that  they  are  also  reflected  in  differences  in 
teacher-student  interaction  patterns.  Teachers  tend  to 
interact  more  freguently  and/cr  more  positively  with  high 
expectation  students,  pay  closer  attention  to  their 
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responses,  and  reinforce  these  responses  more  positively  and 
frequently.  As  a  result,  these  students  are  likely  to  learn 
more  than  low  expectation  students  who  do  not  get  this  type 
of  treatment,  often  because  they  are  taught  more  in  a  warmer 
and  more  supportive  interpersonal  environment. 

In  terms  of  LD  children,  research  on  teacher 
expectations  is  virtually  non-existent.  One  study,  however, 
is  of  interest.  Boersma  and  Chapman  (  1978a)  had  Grade  3 
teachers  rate  LD  and  normally  achieving  children  in  terms  of 
projected  academic  performance  in  six  areas.  Despite  the 
fact  that  ID  subjects  had  similar  average  WISC-E  Tull  Scale 
IQ's  as  the  normally  achieving  subjects,  teachers  expected 
these  children  to  perform  at  lower  levels  in  all  subject 
areas — even  though  the  LD  children  were  classified  primarily 
on  the  basis  on  reading  problems.  While  the  expectations 
expressed  by  teachers  may  be  partly  realistic  in  terms  of 
the  children* s  previous  school  performance,  the  expectations 
nevertheless  seem  unduly  pessimistic.  After  all,  these  LD 
students  were  of  "average"  intellectual  ability,  were 
receiving  remediation  for  their  main  learning  problem,  and 
were  only  in  Grade  3.  let,  teachers  appeared  to  be  already 
"writing  them  off"  insofar  as  their  chances  of  future 
academic  success  were  concerned. 

On  the  basis  of  the  studies  reviewed  above,  there  is 
convincing  evidence  indicating  that  teacher  expectations 
differ  according  to  performance  levels  and  prescribed 
labels.  Thus,  it  is  predicted  that  teachers  will  have  lower 
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expectations  of  academic  achievement  for  LD  children  than 
fcr  normally  achieving  children. 

Parental  Expectations 

Parents  also  play  an  important  role  in  influencing  the 
school  performance  of  their  children  (Christopher,  1967, 
Hilliard  &  Ecth,  1969;  Walters  &  Stinnett,  1971).  Yet, 
despite  the  considerable  amount  of  research  that  has  been 
conducted  on  numerous  facets  of  parental  influence  on 
children  (Br cnfenbrenner ,  1974;  Christopher,  1967,  Prankiel, 

1959;  Walters  &  Stinnett,  1971),  and  despite  the  abundant 
research  on  teacher  expectations,  few  studies  have 
investigated  the  relationship  between  parental  expectations 
and  children*s  learning.  If  teachers*  expectations  influence 
achievement  through  interaction  patterns,  as  previously 
suggested,  and  if  parental  attitudes  are  related  to 
children* s  self-attitudes  and  achievement,  as  the  "literature 
suggests  (e.g.,  Coopersmith,  1967;  Christopher,  1967;  Owen 
et  al.,  1971),  then  it  seems  likely  that  parental 
expectations  will  also  affect  school  performance  (Brophy, 
1977) .  Two  parental  expectation  studies  note  findings  of 
interest  to  the  present  research. 

Entwisle  and  Hayduk  (1978),  predicted  that  parental 
expectations  would  be  related  to  report-card  grades  of 
children  during  the  first  two  years  of  elementary  schooling, 
and  found  a  tendency  for  this  to  be  the  case.  More 
specifically,  they  found  that  while  parental  expectations 
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were  related  to  subsequent  achievement  levels  in  school, 
especially  end-of-year  Grade  I  marks,  these  expectations 
tended  to  undergo  modification  as  a  function  of  the  child's 
initial  performance.  While  inferences  regarding  causation 
are  difficult  to  make  cn  the  basis  of  Entwisle  and  Hayduk's 
data,  it  seems  clear  that  a  reciprocal  process  involving 
expectations  and  performance  is  operating,  in  which  both 
achievement  and  expectations  are  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  each  other.  Furthermore,  it  appears  logical  that  parents 
communicate  academic  expectations  to  their  children  either 
by  direct  socialization,  or  through  the  process  of  sharing 
the  same  home  environment.  It  is  also  possible  that  parents 
with  high  reading  expecta tiers  for  their  children  may  be  the 
parents  who  provide  books  for  them,  who  reinforce  reading 
behaviors,  and  who  otherwise  indicate  that  success  in 
reading  is  a  valued  goal.  These  same  parents  may  communicate 
their  expectations  through  direct  coaching  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  with  low  reading  expectations. 

In  another  study,  Rosen  and  D* Andrade  (1959)  found  that 
parents  of  high  achievement  boys  tended  to  have  higher 
expectations  for  them,  and  to  set  definite  standards  which 
they  expected  their  sons  to  reach.  On  the  other  hand, 
parents  of  lew  achievement-oriented  boys  did  not  have  high 
expectations,  nor  were  they  consistent  in  terms  of  standards 
for  academic  excellence.  In  line  with  these  findings,  Erophy 
(1977)  concluded  that  high  (but  realistic)  expectations  are 
generally  associated  with  higher  levels  of  achievement  than 
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low  expectations.  Brophy  further  states  that  expectations 
which  give  rise  to  behavioral  acts  that  are  consistent  with 
the  expectations,  are  more  likely  to  become  fulfilled  (p. 
294)  . 

In  the  light  of  the  above  findings  and  suggestions  on 
expectations,  it  seems  likely  that  parents  of  ID  children 
will  brine  the  expectations  they  hold  for  their  children 
mere  or  less  into  line  with  the  realities  of  their  actual 
school  perf crmance.  While  for  a  number  of  parents  such 
realities  may  be  a  disappoint rent,  it  would  be  anticipated 
that  feedback  from  schools  by  way  of  teacher  interviews  and 
report  cards  will  result  in  expectations  being  formed  which 
are  commensurate  with  past  and  current  levels  of 
performance.  Support  for  this  is  found  in  the  study  reported 
by  Eoersma  and  Chapman  (1978a).  Here,  mothers  of  Grade  3  LD 
children  indicated  considerably  lower  expectations  for  the 
future  academic  achievement  of  their  children  than  mothers 
of  normally  achieving  children  with  similar  IQ's. 

In  the  present  study,  it  is  predicted  that  mothers  of 
LD  children  will  indicate  lower  expectations  of  future 
academic  achievement  for  their  children  than  mothers  of 
normally  aebisving  children,  and  that  the  differences  in 
expectations  between  mothers  of  LD  and  normally  achieving 
children  will  become  greater  as  a  function  of  increasing 
grade  level. 
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Mothers '  Interactions  and  Perceptions 

Ihe  final  variables  to  be  investigated  in  this  study 
are  mothers*  school- rela ted  reactions  to  t.he.ir  childrens* 
school-related  behaviors,  and  also  mothers*  awaranass  of 
their  childrens'  self-perceptions  of  ability,  lew,  if  any, 
studies  have  examined  these  factors  with  parents  of  LD 
children.  Yet,  data  from  such  an  investigation  should 
indicate  whether  mothers  of  LD  children  react  in  a  warm, 
supportive  manner,  or  whether  possible  disappoirtments  with 
their  children's  school  performance  are  reflected  in 
negative  reaction  patterns.  In  the  light  of  these 
observations ,  it  will  he  of  further  interest  to  know  whether 
mother  reactions  are  related  to  an  accurate  awareness  of  how 
their  own  children  feel  about  school  and  perceive  their 
abilities.  An  investigation  of  these  two  variables,  then, 
should  provide  a  basis  or  which  inferences  regarding  the 
nature  of  maternal  influences  on  affective  development  in  LD 
children  may  be  made. 

In  terms  of  reaction  patterns,  research  with  teachers 
is  relatively  well  documented,  however,  little  research 
exists  on  the  relationship  between  achievement-related 
parent-child  interactions  and  performance  in  school.  If,  as 
with  teacher  expectations,  higher  maternal  expectations  are 
accompanied  by  a  greater  incidence  of  positive  and 
supportive  interactions,  while  lower  expectations  are 
associated  with  more  negative  interactions,  then  parallel 
inferences  may  be  drawn  regarding  the  communication  and 
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self-fulfilling  nature  of  maternal  expec ta tions  in  children, 
and  their  effect  on  achievement  levels. 

Of  the  few  studies  relating  to  parental  interactions 
reported  in  the  literature,  tie  following  are  of  interest. 
Owen  et  al.  (1971)  found  that  parents  of  "educationally 
handicapped"  (LD)  children  tended  to  express  less  affection 
toward  their  children  and  put  more  pressure  on  them 
regarding  achievement  in  schcol.  Hilliard  and  .Roth  f  1969) 
observed  that  mothers  o.f  underachieving  high  schcol  students 
were  more  rejecting  and  less  accepting  of  their  children 
than  mothers  of  achieving  students.  love  (  1970)  also  noted 
that  parents  of  low  achieving  and  handicapped  children 
tended  to  conmunicate  their  disappointment  and  frustration 
with  them  in  their  interactions.  Kinterbottom  (1958),  and 
Rosen  and  Ef Andrade  (1959)  further  report  interesting 
results.  Both  of  these  studies  found  that  parents  of  boys 
who  were  high  in  achievement  motivation  used  all  types  of 
rewards  (verbal,  gifts,  and  especially  physical  affection) 
more  freguently  than  parents  of  low  need  achievement  boys. 
Finally,  Smith  (1969)  found  a  positive  but  low  correlation 
between  achievement-related  motives  and  reaction  of  parents 
to  their  sen's  success  and  failure  experiences  in  school. 

Again,  the  study  cf  Boersma  and  Chapman  (197€a)  appears 
to  be  the  only  investigation  which  aeals  *ith  mother-child 
reaction  patterns  for  ID  children.  These  authors  found  that 
mothers  of  LD  children  tended  to  report  a  fewer  number  of 
positive  reactions  to  their  Grade  5  children's  achievement 
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behaviors  than  mothers  of  normally  achieving  chiJdrer. 

Overall,  the  studies  of  parental  behaviors  suggest  that 
parents  of  low  achieving  children  tend  to  have  mere  negative 
interactions  with  their  children,  possibly  as  a  result  of 
disappointment  and/or  frustration  with  their  children’s 
failure  to  live  up  to  their  aspirations.  In  the  light  of 
these  findings,  it  is  predicted  in  the  present  study  that 
mothers  of  LE  children  will  also  report  more  negative 
school-related  reactions  than  mothers  of  normally  achieving 
children,  and  that  the  difference  till  increase  as  IE 
children  experience  increasing  years  of  failure. 

In  terms  of  parents’  perceptions  of  their  children,  the 
following  should  be  considered.  If  mothers  of  LD  children  do 
in  fact  report  more  negative  reaction  patterns  to  their 
children’s  achievement-related  behaviors,  then  an  indication 
of  how  these  mothers  perceive  their  children’s  feelings  and 
attitudes  about  school  may  help  to  partly  account  for  such 
reaction  patterns.  If  mothers  of  LI  children  are  sensitive 
to  these  self-perceptions,  yet  indicate  more  negative 
reaction  patterns,  then  there  is  some  support  for  the  notion 
that  predicted  lower  academic  expectations  may  be 
confounding  appropriate  interactions  with  their  children. 
Stated  differently,  such  a  finding  might  alsc  suggest  that 
although  these  mothers  are  aware  of  their  children’s  own 
negative  self-perceptions,  they  are  unable  to  translate  this 
awareness  into  positive  and  supportive  behaviors  with  their 
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In  line  with  the  above,  it  is  assumed  that  if  children 
express  daily  their  own  school-related  attitudes,  mothers 
will  become  aware  of  tiese  self-perceptions.  Support  for 
this  notion  is  found  in  the  study  reported  by  Boersma  and 
Chapman  (1S76a)  .  Mothers  of  Grade  3  ID  and  normally 
achieving  children  were  requested  to  complete  a  children’s 
measure  of  academic  self-concept  in  the  same  way  their  child 
would  complete  it.  The  findings  revealed  that  mothers  of  ID 
children  perceived  their  children’s  academic  self-concept  as 
somewhat  lower  than  their  children  indicated,  while  mothers 
of  the  normally  achieving  children  rated  their  children's 
academic  self-concept  higher  than  the  children  rated 
themselves.  Thus,  ID  mothers  tended  to  be  pessimistic  and 
the  Control  mothers  optimistic  in  terms  of  the  way  they 
perceived  their  childrens'  academic  self-concept.  In 
addition,  these  mothers  were  well  aware  of  the  direction  of 
self  and  school-related  feelings  and  attitudes  held  by  their 
children. 

Accordingly,  it  was  predicted  in  the  present  study, 
that  mothers  of  ID  and  normally  achieving  children  will  be 
sensitive  to  their  children’s  academic  self- perceptions,  and 
that  this  sensitivity  will  be  reflected  in  their  rating  of 
how  they  think  their  child  perceives  his/her  own  academic 
self-concept.  Thus,  the  LD  and  normally  achieving  mothers 
are  expected  to  indicate  similar  ratings  of  the  academic 
self-concept  scale  as  their  children. 
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Summary 

It  was  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  main 
characteristic  which  typifies  LD  children  is  their  below 
grade-level  performance  in  one  or  more  school  subjects. 
Further,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  most 
professionals  interested  in  learning  disabilities  agree  that 
the  learning  problems  experienced  by  LD  children  can  be 
remedied.  In  view  of  the  literature  reviewed  above  on  the 
influence  that  several  key  affective  variables  have  on 
school  learning,  it  seems  possible  that  predominantly 
cognitive  remedial  strategies  may  not  be  sufficient  in 
enabling  LD  children  to  perform  at  higher  academic  levels. 

Particular  attention  was  drawn  to  studies  with 
failure-prone  and  underachieving  students  which  indicate 
that  the  development  of  negative  school- related  affective 
characteristics  is  typically  associated  with  histories  of 
school  failure.  Of  the  numerous  personality  variables 
contributing  to  people's  affective  states,-  self-concept 
(general  and  academic) ,  academic  locus  of  control,  and 
self-expectations  for  future  school  achievement  were 
identified  as  three  key  factors  of  particular  interest  in 
the  present  study.  In  addition,  attention  was  also  drawn  to 
the  influence  that  significant  others  have  in  school 
learning,  studies  dealing  with  teacher  and  parental 
expectations  and  their  relationship  to  academic  achievement 
were  reviewed.  The  nature  of  parental  interactions  and 
perceptions  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  student 
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performance  were  also  considered. 

Research  on  these  variables  indicates  that  the  negative 
manif estaticns  of  affect  are  associated  with  failure.  Thus, 
lower  self-perceptions  of  ability  tend  to  be  related  to  a 
persistent  lack  of  school  success.  In  addition,  some  studies 
(e.g.,  Kifer,  1975)  found  that  academic  self-concept  is 
comparatively  more  negative  in  cider  students  whose  history 
of  failure  is  greater.  Other  studies  (e.g.  ,  Brookover  et 
al.,  1965,  1967)  suggest  that  negative  academic 

self-perceptions  set  limits  on  what  students  are  capable  of 
achieving  because  of  their  effect  in  reducing  motivation  and 
task  persistence.  By  setting  limits  on  academic  performance, 
self-ccncept  cf  ability  serves  to  define  for  students  what 
they  expect  to  achieve  in  future  tasks.  These 
self-expectations  have  in  turn  been  shown  to  relate  to 
subsequent  achievement.  Further,  although  empirical  studies 
are  lacking  cn  academic  self-expectations,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  older  failure- prone  or 
underachieving  students  will  hold  increasingly  lower 
academic  expectations  as  failure  experiences  accumulate. 

In  line  with  self-expectations  for  future  achievement 
are  the  generalized  expectancies  regarding  control  over 
achievement  outcomes,  here,  the  review  of  studies  suggests 
that  failure  experiences  tend  to  inhibit  the  normal 
development  of  an  internal  locus  of  control.  Thus,  poor 
achievers  tend  to  view  success  outcomes  as  being  beyond 
their  own  control,  ana  caused  instead  by  the  generosity  of 
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the  teacher,  the  easy  nature  of  the  task,  or  chance  factors. 

When  these  three  variables  are  considered  together,  a 
pattern  emerges  with  respect  to  affective  development  in 
students  with  histories  of  failure.  They  generally  have 
normal  intellectual  anilities,  hut  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
experience  considerable  failure  in  school.  This  failure,  in 
turn,  is  associated  with  the  development  of  lower 
self-percepticns  of  ability  and  expectations  for  future 
success,  and  the  belief  that  success  in  school  is  more  a 
function  of  external  sources  which  are  beyond  their  control. 
Thus,  it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  throi^gh  a  process  of 
reciprocal  interaction  (Bandura,  1978),  failure  and  affect 
mutually  contribute  to  the  suppression  of  improved  school 
achievement. 

Cf  additional  interest  to  this  study  are  the 
expectations  and  perceptions  of  teachers  and  mothers 
relating  to  the  school  achievement  of  their  children,  and 
mothers*  attitudes  as  reflected  in  interactions  with  their 
children.  The  studies  on  expectations  indicated  that  low 
expectations  are  generally  associated  with  low  levels  of 
achievement.  Further,  research  with  teachers  shows  that 
patterns  cf  differential  interactions,  in  which 
failure-prone  children  tend  to  receive  less  positive  and 
more  negative  reinforcements,  contribute  to  the 
self-fulfilling  nature  of  adult  expectations.  Similarly, 
studies  of  parent-child  interactions  indicate  that  poor 
school  performance  is  associated  with  less  supportive  and 
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more  rejecting  parents.  Ihe  possibility  that  the  negative 
interaction  patterns  result  from  a  lack  of  sensitivity  by 
parents  with  respect  to  their  childrens*  school-related 
feelings  and  attitudes  was  raised. 

The  consequences  of  the  findings  highlighted  in  this 
review  seem  important  for  LD  children.  If  these  children 
develop  negative  school-related  affective  characteristics, 
the  potential  benefits  of  remediation  will  likely  be 
lessened,  further,  if  mothers  and  teachers  of  LD  children 
hold  negative  expectations  for  them,  and  interact  with  them 
in  a  more  negative  and  less  positive  manner,  then  the 
chances  for  these  LD  children  having  their  disabilities 
corrected  will  be  further  diminished,  finally,  should  ID 
children  continue  to  experience  failure  and  concomitant 
negative  affective  development  into  secondary  school,  then 
mere  pervasive  mental  health  problems  may  arise  (Covington  & 
Eeery,  1976)  .  Indeed,  the  strong  relationship  between 
learning  disabilities  and  juvenile  delinquency  (Eachara  & 
Zaba,  1978)  cculd  be  indicative  of  negative  affective 
development  and  frustrations  with  pressures  arising  from 
school  failure. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  then,  there  appears  to  be  a 
definite  need  for  research  with  learning  disabled  children. 
Such  a  study  should  provide  a  unique  treatment  of  the  role 
of  affective  variables  in  learning  with  an  ecologically 
formed  group  of  special  education  students.  In  line  with 
this,  the  present  study  was  undertaken  to: 
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1.  Describe  three  salient  affective  characteristics 
of  LD  children,  namely,  self-concept  (academic  and 
general)  ,  academic  locus  of  control,  and 
self-expectations  for  future  school  achievement. 

2.  Investigate  the  expectations  held  t>y  significant 
others  (mothers  and  teachers)  with  respect  to  future 
school  achievement  in  LD  children. 

3.  Study  mothers1  school-related  reactions  to 
achievement  behaviors  in  LD  children,  and  mothers* 
awareness  of  their  children*s  own  academic 
self-perceptions. 
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CHAPTER  III 


flETHOD  AND  DESIGN 

Subjects 

One  hundred  and  sixty-twc  children  (108  boys  and  54 
girls)  in  Grades  3  to  6  (44  Grade  3,  46  Grade  4,  34  Grade  5, 
38  Grade  6)  in  two  Edmcntcn  middle-class,  suburban, 
elementary  schools  took  part  in  the  study.  The  teachers 
(n  =  18)  and  mothers  (c  =  162)  of  these  children  also 
participated.  The  subjects  were  selected  frcm  some  670 
children  in  a  larger  study  involving  all  students  in  Grades 
3  to  6  at  the  two  participating  schools  who  were  present  on 
the  two  testing  occasions. 

The  ID  sample  consisted  of  81  children  (34  boys  and  27 
girls)  who  were  receiving  part-time  (1/2  to  1  hour  per  day) 
learning  disability  remedial  assistance  for  a  1  1/2  to  2  1/2 
year  deficiency  in  one  cr  more  academic  subjects.  In  most 
cases  the  problem  area  was  reading.  The  deficit  had  been 
defined  by  the  classroom  teacher  in  terms  of  classroom  and 
standardized  achievement  test  results,  and  in  consultation 
with  the  learning  disability  specialist  and  the  principal. 

In  keeping  with  the  criteria  for  learning  disabilities 
referred  to  earlier,  students  with  major  intellectual, 
physical,  social,  emotional,  cr  English-as-a-second-language 
problems  were  not  included  in  the  sample.  Of  the  99  students 
receiving  LD  remedial  assistance  in  the  two  participating 
schools,  ten  were  not  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  study 
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because  they  either  failed  tc  Beet  the  ID  criteria,  or  were 
absent  on  one  or  more  testing  occasions,  while  eight  were 
excluded  because  their  Bothers  did  not  participate  in  the 
parent  study.  Thus,  the  ID  subjects  in  this  investigation 
represented  82%  of  the  total  number  of  LD  children  in  Grades 
3  to  6  at  the  two  participating  schools. 

The  Control  group  also  comprised  54  boys  and  27  girls. 
These  subjects  were  randomly  selected  from  the  same  grade 
levels  and  classrooms  as  the  ID  subjects,  after  having  been 
stratified  on  sex.  Of  the  573  children  available  who  met  the 
average  tc  above  average  performance  criterion,  5%  were  not 
considered  in  the  selection  process  because  they  had  had 
previous  LD  room  placement  or  were  absent,  on  the  testing 
occasions,  while  15%  could  not  be  included  due  to  incomplete 
parent  data.  Thus,  the  8  I  Control  subjects  in  the  study  were 
drawn  from  the  80%  of  Grades  3  to  6  students  at  the  two 
schools  whose  academic  achievement  histories  were  "normal." 

Table  1  presents  sample  sizes  at  each  grade  level,  plus 
age  characteristics  for  the  LD  and  Control  groups.  There  was 
no  st atistically  significant  difference  between  the  two 
groups,  as  a  function  of  grade  level,  nor  was  there  an 
overall  grade  effect.  The  mean  overall  age  for  ID  subjects 
was  122.17  months  and  for  the  Control  subjects  121.62 
months,  or  both  approximately  10  years  2  months. 

Similarly,  no  sta tistically  significant  difference  was 
observed  for  socio-economic  status,  based  on  fathers' 
occupation  and  classified  acccrding  to  the  Blishen  Scale 
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Ace  Characteristics  (in  months)  of  the 
LD  and  Control  Samples 


ID 


Control 


Grade 


3 

4 

5 

6 


n 

Mean 

SD 

n 

Mean 

SD 

22 

102. 64 

5.20 

22 

103.59 

4.54 

23 

118.69 

6.54 

23 

1 15. 65 

5.  14 

17 

13  1.94 

5.99 

17 

130.59 

5.98 

19 

140.26 

4.62 

19 

141.68 

3.99 

8  1 

12  2.  1  7 

15  .36 

81 

121.62 

15.29 

Total 


(Elishen,  1967).  Here,  LD  subjects  had  a  mean  rank  of  46.51 
(SE  =  14.25),  while  Control  subjects  had  a  mean  rank  of 
46. 7C  (SD  =  13.82).  These  rankings  suggest  that  the  two 
groups  were  drawn  from  similar  predominantly  middle  class 
socio-economic  backgrounds. 

Ability  estimates  for  Grades  3  and  4  were  obtained  from 
school  records  of  Otis-Lennon — Form  l'  IQ  scores  (Otis  & 
Lennon,  1969),  whereas  Canadian  Lor ge-Thorndike  IQ's  (Lorge, 
Thorndike  <5  Hagen,  1  96  7)  were  used  for  Grades  5  and  6 
estimates.  There  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups  for  combined  Grade  3  and 
4  mean  IQ  scores  (LD  M  =  103.24,  SD  =  10.76;  Control 

M  =  107.22,  SD  =  9.42;  t  =  1.86;  df  =  88;  p  >  .05),  although 

there  was  a  tendency  for  Controls  to  have  higher  IQ's.  On 
the  other  hand,  combined  Grades  5  and  6  mean  IQ  scores  were 
significantly  higher  for  Controls  (LD  M  =  97.87,  SD  =  10.31; 
Control  M  =  109.  80,  SD  =  8.84;  t  =  5.26;  df  =  70;  p  <-01). 

The  overall  point  that  should  be  noted  here  is  that  both 

groups  were  within  the  average  range  of  IQ.  The  tendency  for 
LD  children  to  have  slightly  lower  scores  might  be  due  to 
reading  difficulties  experienced  by  them  on  the  "group 
administered"  IQ  tests,  rather  than  by  intellectual 
differences  between  the  groups  per  se. 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  standardized  test 
scores  are  presented  in  Table  2.  Here,  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  groups  were  observed  in 
all  subject  areas  tapped  by  the  tests.  Grade  3  achievement 
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Table  2 


Standardized  Achievement  Test  Data  in  Terms  of 
Grade  Equivalent  Scores 


ID  Control 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

t 

P 

rade  3  (Metro) 

Beading 

3.48 

1.25 

5.  16 

1.  17 

4.61 

.000 

Math 

2..8S 

.89 

5.0  1 

1.  10 

7.  04 

.000 

rade  4  (CTBS) 

Vocabulary 

4.26 

.94 

5.52 

.  63 

5.37 

.000 

Beadinn/Comp 

3.94 

.94 

5.36 

.  78 

5.  57 

.000 

Language 

4. 4C 

.85 

5.62 

.82 

4.  94 

.000 

Study  Shills 

3.9  9 

.84 

5.32 

.  78 

5.55 

.000 

Math 

4.33 

.  63 

5.2  i 

.  86 

3.  92 

.003 

Composite 

4.  1  7 

.  60 

5.39 

.63 

6.73 

.000 

irade  5  (CTBS) 

Vocabulary 

5.42 

.  93 

6.  42 

.  74 

3.48 

.001 

Beading/Comp 

5. 2  9 

.86 

6.  34 

.  76 

3.  76 

.000 

Language 

5.22 

.  84 

6.49 

.79 

4.55 

.000 

Study  Skills 

5.36 

.62 

6.  1  1 

.  71 

3.27 

.003 

Math 

5.2  9 

.65 

6.2  2 

„  78 

3.  76 

.000 

Composite 

5.3  2 

.67 

6.32 

.62 

4.55 

.  000 

rade  6  (CTBS) 

Vocabulary 

6.6  1 

.9a 

7.8  8 

I..08 

3.  79 

.00  1 

Beading/Comp 

6.27 

1 . 03 

7.41 

.63 

4.  13 

.000 

Language 

6.  42 

.96 

7.70 

o  97 

4.10 

.000 

Study  Skills 

6.43 

.68 

7.63 

1.08 

4.  10 

.000 

Math 

6.2  4 

.  73 

7.57 

.98 

4.  74 

.000 

Composite 

6.  26 

85 

In  68 

.80 

5.  2  1 

.000 

1> 
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measures  were  obtained  from  tie  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Test  (Durost,  Eixler,  Brights tone,  Prescott  &  Balow,  1970), 
which  had  been  administered  during  May  of  the  current  school 
year,  for  leading,  the  ID  group  was  an  average  of  1.68  years 
below  the  Control  group,  whereas  for  Math  LD  subjects  were 
2.  12  years  behind.  Standardized  achievement  test  data  at 
Grades  4,  5  and  6  were  obtained  from  the  the  Canadian  Test 
of  Easic  Skills  (King  <S  Hieronymus,  1975).  Results  here,  in 
terms  of  total  subject  area  ard  composite  scores,  indicate 
highly  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups,  at 
all  Grade  levels,  and  over  all  subject  areas.  Thus,  although 
the  LD  subjects  were  receiving  remedial  assistance  primarily 
for  reading.  Table  2  indicates  that  they  are  behind  their 
peers  in  all  subjects,  usually  by  at  least  12  months.  In 
line  with  this,  it  should  be  further  noted  that  although  the 
LD  children  are  behind  the  Control  children  in  terms  of 
achievement,  the  deficit  is  relative  rather  than  absolute. 
These  LD  subjects  are  still  performing  at  approximately  the 
normal  level  within  each  grade. 

Finally,  end-of-year  Report  Card  grades  are  shown  in 
Table  3.  Grades  are  presented  in  terms  of  a  5-point  system 
(A=5,  B=4 ,  C =3,  D=2,  E=1) .  The  differences  observed  between 
the  LD  and  Control  subjects  are  consistent  with  the 
standardized  achievement  scores,  and  again  indicate  that  LD 
subjects  tended  to  receive  lower  grades  in  most  school 
subject  areas. 

In  sum,  the  ID  subjects  in  this  study  appear  to  be  a 
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Tatle  3 

End-of  Year  Report  Card  Grades 


LD 

Control 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

t 

P 

Grade  3 

Reading 

3.  14 

.56 

4.09 

.  43 

6'.  3  6 

.000 

Language 

2.  82 

.  79 

4.09 

.43 

6.  12 

.000 

Spelling 

2»  73 

.70 

3.95 

.37 

7.23 

.000 

Math 

2.77 

.73 

4.00 

.00 

1  1.08 

.000 

Printing/ 

Writing 

3.  4  1 

.  79 

3.77 

.69 

1  .62 

.112 

Soc  Studies 

3.27 

.63 

3.86 

.4  7 

3  .53 

.00  1 

lotal 

18.  14 

2.62 

23.77 

1  .38 

8.94 

.000 

Grade  4 

Reading 

2.  52 

.5  1 

3.48 

.67 

5.47 

.000 

language 

2.  78 

.85 

3.57 

.84 

3.  13 

.0  03 

Spelling 

2.  78 

.  79 

3.22 

1.00 

1.63 

.  109 

Math 

2.91 

.59 

3.22 

.60 

1  .73 

.091 

Printing/ 

Writing 

3.57 

.95 

3.69 

.72 

.53 

.  598 

Soc  Studies 

3.  22 

„  74 

3.48 

.79 

1.16 

.253 

Total 

17.  78 

2. 95 

20.65 

2.  44 

3.59 

.00  1 

Grade  5 

Reading 

2.  59 

„7  1 

3.65 

.6  1 

4.67 

.000 

Language 

2.53 

.87 

4.  18 

.  64 

6  .28 

.000 

Spelling 

2. 00 

.87 

3.35 

1.00 

4 . 23 

.000 

Math 

2.4  1 

.79 

3.  7  1 

.69 

5.08 

«00Q 

Printing/ 

Writing 

3.  18 

.88 

3.88 

.70 

2.59 

.0  14 

Soc  Studies 

2.  88 

.60 

3.59 

.62 

3.38 

.002 

lotal 

15.59 

3.24 

22.35 

2.32 

7.00 

.000 

Grade  € 

Reading 

2.95 

.  78 

3.68 

1.06 

2.45 

.019 

Language 

3.  42 

.77 

4.2  1 

o  86 

2.99 

n  004 

Spelling 

2.53 

.96 

3.95 

.9  1 

4.67 

.000 

Math 

3.11 

.94 

3.79 

.86 

2.35 

.  024 

Printing/ 

Writing 

3.  74 

.45 

4.32 

.58 

3.42 

.001 

Soc  Studies 

2.95 

.97 

3.89 

.88 

3.  16 

.003 

lotal 

18.  68 

3.56 

23.84 

3.80 

4.32 

.000 
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representative  sample  of  those  children  in  two  schools,  who 
because  of  learning  difficulties,  tend  to  be  selected  for 
learning  disability  remedial  assistance.  They  are  similar  in 
age  and  socio-economic  status  background  to  the  Control 
subjects.  In  terms  of  IQ,  they  are  well  within  the  normal 
range,  but  revertheless  slightly  lower  than  Control 
subjects.  Academic  achievement  levels,  on  the  other  hand, 
reflect  highly  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups.  Here,  LD  subjects  performed  on  the  average  at 
statistically  significantly  lower  levels,  in  comparison  to 
Control  children,  in  all  subjects.  In  this  regard,  LD 
children  appear  to  fit  the  "classic"  description  of  LD 
children — they  have  normal  intelligence  with  academic 
deficiencies  in  one  or  more  subject  areas. 

Instruments 


General  Self-Concept 

General  self-concept  was  assessed  with  the  liers-Karris 
Children* s  Self-Concept  Scale  (Piers  &  Harris,  1969)  .  The 
Piers-Barris  instrument  consists  of  80  declarative  "Yes-No" 
items,  balanced  to  minimize  response  acquiescence.  The  items 
contribute  to  six  subscales,  derived  through  factor  analysis 
(statements  of  behavior,  intellectual  and  school  status, 
physical  appearance,  anxiety,  social  popularity,  and 
happiness) .  Scores  may  range  from  0  (low  self-concept)  to  80 
(high  self-ccncept) .  The  test  manual  reports  a  normative 
mean  of  51.84  (SD  =  13.87).  Cronbach*s  alpha  for  the  Full 
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Scale  reported  over  six  studies  was  in  the  range  of  .78  to 
.93,  while  test-retest  stability  over  a  two-tofour  month 
period  was  .77. 

The  Piers-Harris  scale  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  measures  of  general  self-concept  at  the  elementary 
level.  Following  their  review  of  the  instrument,  Bobinson 
and  Shaver  (  1973)  concluded  that  it  is  a  useful  measure  for 
research  purposes. 

Academic  Self-Concept 

Academic  self-concept  was  assessed  with  the  Student* s 
Perception  of  Ability  Scale  (SPAS) ,  developed  by  Boersma  and 
Chapman  (1377).  Descriptively,  the  SPAS  contains  70 
f orced-choice  "Yes-No"  items  relating  to  feelings  and 
attitudes  about  school  performance  in  five  basic  academic 
areas  (reading,  spelling,  language  arts,  arithmetic,  and 
penmanship) ,  and  also  to  school  in  general.  The  items 
contribute  to  six  subscales,  derived  through  factor 
analysis,  which  include  Perception  of  General  Ability, 
Perception  cf  Arithmetic  Ability,  General  School 
Satisfaction,  Perception  cf  Beading  and  Spelling  Ability, 
Perception  of  Penmanship  and  Neatness  (each  of  which 
contains  12  items),  and  Confidence  in  Academic  Ability  (10 
items).  Approximately  half  of  the  items  are  worded 
positively  and  half  negatively  in  order  to  control  for 
response  acg uiescence. 

The  SPAS  was  constructed  for  use  with  children  in 
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Grades  3  to  6,  with  items  being  read  aloud  at  all  levels. 
Academic  self-concept  scores  derived  from  the  SPAS  may  range 
from  0  (low  academic  self -concept)  to  70  (high  academic 
self-concept) .  Technical  data  on  tne  SPAS  (Boersma,  Chapman 
&  Maguire,  1  979)  reveals  a  standardization  sample  mean  over 
four  grade  levels  of  46.24  (SE  =  11.71).  Cronbach’s  alpha 
for  the  Pull  Scale  was  .915,  whereas  Arithmetic, 
Reading/Spelling ,  and  Penmanship/Neatness  values  were 
between  .822  and  .855.  General  Ability  was  .785,  School 
Satisfaction  .741,  and  Confidence  .686.  Test-retest 
reliability  ever  a  four-  to  six-week  period  for  the  Pull 
Scale  was  .843,  whereas  subscale  stability  coefficients 
ranged  from  .714  to  .824.  The  above  data  suggest  that  the 
SPAS  is  a  relatively  reliable  and  a  stable  instrument  ever 
time. 

Studies  with  the  SPAS  indicate  that  it  discriminates 
strongly  from  general  self-concept,  as  measured  by  the 
Piers-Harris  (Boersma  &  Chapman,  1978b),  thereby  suggesting 
that  the  instrument  is  tapping  a  unique  dimension  of 
self-concept.  Further,  the  SPAS  moderately  correlates 
(r  =  .49)  with  concurrent  end-of-year  grade  average  (Boersma 
&  Chapman,  1978b),  and  also  moderately  predicts  grade 
average  12  months  later  (r  =  .46) .  In  terms  of  experimental 
validity,  two  recent  studies  are  also  of  interest.  In  one 
study,  the  SPAS  clearly  distinguished  between  Grade  3  ID  and 
normally  achieving  students  with  similar  mean  Full  Scale 
WISC-R  IQ  scores  (Boermsa  &  Chapman,  1978a) .  In  a  second 
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study,  strong  differences  were  noted  between  two  groups  of 
full-time  special  class  elementary  students,  and  a  group  of 
normally  achieving  students  (Eoersma,  Chapman  &  Battle,  in 
press) .  In  both  of  these  studies,  the  low  achieving  ID  and 
special  class  students  reported  signif lean tly  lower  academic 
self-concepts  than  the  normal  achievers.  In  short,  the  SPAS 
appears  to  be  a  useful  measure  of  academic  self-concept, 
containing  good  internal  validity  and  promising  external 
va lidity . 

Locus  of  Control 

The  short  form  of  the  Intellectual  Achievement 
Besponsibility  Questionnair e  (IAE)  was  used  to  assess 
academic  locus  of  control.  This  form  was  recommended  by 
Crandall  (1968)  for  use  with  elementary  school  children.  The 
IAE  attempts  to  assess  children’s  beliefs  in  reinforcement 
responsibility  specifically  in  academic  achievement 
situations.  As  such,  it  focuses  on  perceived  control  in 
events  which  involve  significant  others,  such  as  parents, 
teachers,  and  peers. 

Of  the  34  items  in  the  IAE,  20  are  included  in  the 
elementary  short  form.  One  half  of  these  deal  with  internal 
responsibility  for  success  experiences  (1+) ,  while  the  other 
half  assess  responsibility  for  failures  (I-) .  Scores  in  each 
subscale  range  from  0  (most  external)  to  10  (most  internal) . 
Spear man-Erown  split-half  realiabilit ies  are  reported  as  .54 
for  the  1+  and  .57  for  the  I-  subscales  (Crandall,  Katkovsky 
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&  Crandall,  1965) .  Correlations  between  the  regular  and 
short-form  subscales  are  reported  to  be  .90  for  the  1+  and 
.91  for  the  I-.  Two-month  test-retest  reliabilities  are 
reported  to  he  in  the  range  of  .47  to  .66  for  the  1+  scale, 
and  .69  to  .74  for  the  I-  scale  (Bobinson  &  Shaver,  1973) . 

In  terms  of  convergent  validity,  Eobinson  and  Shaver  cite 
the  moderately  high  IAE  correlations  with  report-card  grades 
(ranging  from  the  .30* s  to  the  . 50 1 s) .  In  support  of  the 
discriminant  validity,  Bobinson  and  Shaver  further  cite  the 
low  correlations  between  IAE  and  IQ  scores  (r's  =  .  14 
to  .26). 

Many  studies  have  used  the  IAE.  Evaluating  some  of 
these  studies,  Eobinson  and  Shaver  (1973)  conclud  that  the 
measure  is  a  "carefully  developed  scale"  which  shows 
acceptable  reliability  and  evidence  of  discriminant  and 
convergent  validity.  In  line  with  this,  Phares  (  1976)  has 
noted  that  the  IAE  is  probably  the  most  suitable  measure  of 
perceived  control  for  children,  especially  in  terms  of 
school  achievement. 

Expectations 

Self-expectations  for  future  academic  achievement  were 
estimated  with  the  Projected  Academic  Performance  Scale 
(PAPS)  developed  by  Chapman  and  Boersma  (1978).  This 
instrument  contains  42  four-response  multi-choice  items, 
which  contribute  to  six  subscales,  each  containing  seven 
items  (Spelling,  Beading,  language  Arts,  Math,  Social 
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Studies,  and  Science) .  The  items  deal  with  predicted 
performance  in  the  near  and  long-term  future.  Responses  are 
weighted  on  a  four-point  metric,  with  higher  values 
reflecting  higher  expectations.  Full  Scale  scores  range  from 
42  (low  expectations)  to  168  (high  expectations) . 

lechnical  data  compiled  to  date  on  the  Projected 
Academic  Performance  Scale  (Chapman  &  Boersma,  1979) 
indicate  a  Full  Scale  mean  over  Grades  3  to  6  of  121.41 
(SB  =  17.37).  In  terms  of  internal  consistency,  Cronhach's 
alpha  was  .SCI,  while  the  test-retest  stability  coefficient 
ever  a  four-to-six  week  period  was  .80  I . 

Studies  with  the  Erojected  Performace  scale  show  that 
the  instrument  has  a  moderate  correlation  with  erd-of-year 
grade  point  average  (r  =  .40) ,  and  also  moderately  predicts 
report  grades  12  months  later  (r  =  .38) .  Kith  regard  to 
external  validity,  Boersma  and  Chapman  (1978a)  recently 
reported  that  the  measure  clearly  differentiated  between 
Grade  3  ID  and  normally  achieving  children,  with  the  LD 
students  reporting  significantly  lower  achievement 
expectations.  The  above  data  suggest  that  although  the 
Projected  Performance  scale  is  a  relatively  new  instrument, 
it  has  good  internal  characteristics  and  promising  external 
validity. 

Mother  and  Teacher  expectations  for  future  student 
achievement  were  assessed  with  a  modified  version  of  the 
Projected  Academic  Performance  Scale,  reworded  and  shortened 
for  use  with  adults.  Here,  mothers  and  teachers  were 
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required  tc  rate  12  items  on  a  four-point  scale,  which  dealt 
specifically  with  predicted  student  achievement  in  the 
academic  areas  included  in  the  childrens  Projected 
Performance  instrument.  Two  expectations  for  each  subject 
area  were  assessed:  one  referring  to  predicted  performance 
"next  year,"  and  the  other  in  terms  of  performance  "when  X 
is  older."  Pull  Scale  scores  range  from  12  to  48.  Two 
separate  adult  formats  of  the  instrument  were  prepared,  one 
for  use  with  mothers  and  the  ether  for  teachers.  The 
mothers*  version  (PAPS-M)  presented  items  in  a  multi-choice 
format,  grouped  according  to  subject  areas  (Spelling, 
Reading,  language  Arts,  Math,  Social  Studies,  and  Science) . 
Por  teachers,  the  scale  (PAPS-T)  was  presented  on  two  single 
pages,  each  of  which  had  the  names  of  all  students  in  the 
class  listed  down  the  left-hand  side.  At  the  top  of  each 
page  was  one  of  the  two  expectation  questions,  along  with 
the  four  answer  choices.  The  six  subject  areas  were 
presented  in  columns  across  the  page.  Teachers  were 
reguested  tc  mark  in  each  column  for  each  student  the  number 
of  the  multi-choice  answer  deemed  most  appropriate.  With  a 
sample  of  some  563  mothers  of  elementary  children  in  Grades 
3  to  6,  Chapman  and  Boersma  (1979)  reported  a  mean  PAPS-M 
score  of  35.30  (SD  =  5.94),  and  for  25  teachers  of  671 
elementary  children,  a  mean  PAPS-T  score  of  33.05  (SD  = 
7.73).  They  further  noted  high  correlations  between 
teachers'  expectations  and  grade-point-average  (r  =  .77), 
and  a  moderate  relationship  between  mothers*  expectations 
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and  graae-pcint-average  (r  =  .59) . 

Mothers*  Attitudes 

Mother^s  perceptions  of  their  children1 s  academic 
self-concept  were  assessed  by  having  them  complete  the 
Student* s  Perception  of  Ability  Scale  in  the  same  way  as 
they  thought  their  child  would  complete  it.  Such  an  approach 
appears  to  be  novel  as  a  way  of  obtaining  perceptions  of 
school-related  feelings  in  children,  and  was  designed  to 
determine  the  sensitivity  of  mothers  to  those  feelings. 

Finally,  Mothers*  reactions  to  their  children* s 
achievement- related  school  experiences  were  assessed  with 
the  intellectual  subscale  of  the  Parent  fieaction 
Questionnaire  (Katkovsky,  Preston  &  Crandall,  1964).  This 
subscale  contains  12  items  each  describing  a  typical 
situation  in  which  a  child  shews  successful  or  unsuccessful 
achievement  behavior  that  is  likely  to  draw  an  evaluative 
response  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  Each  item  is  followed  by 
five  or  six  statements  from  which  the  parent  is  asked  to 
select  their  most  typical  reaction.  The  alternatives  to  each 
statement  include  positive  (praise,  affection,  recognition, 
encouragement,  and  reassurance)  and  negative  (criticism, 
annoyance,  and  correction)  reactions,  plus  one  neutral 
reaction.  The  items  relate  to  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  achievement  behaviors.  Scores,  which  may  range 
from  0  to  12,  combine  to  yield  separate  measures  of  positive 

I 

and  negative  reactivity.  In  the  present  study  parents  were 
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requested  to  rate  one  reaction  per  item.  The  number  of 
positive  and  negative  reactions  were  then  summed  with  the 
resulting  scores  being  analyzed  separately. 

Although  the  Parent  Eeaction  Questionnaire  has  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years,  no  data  regarding  its 
reliability  and  validity  have  been  reported.  Numerous 
studies,  however,  have  reported  a  strong  relationship 
between  positive  parental  reactions  and  the  development  of 
internal  locus  of  control  in  their  children  (e.g., 

Katkcvsky,  Preston  &  Crandall,  1S64;  Katkovsky,  Crandall  & 
Good,  1967;  loeb,  1975). 


Hypotheses 

Children 1 s  Perceptions  and  Expectations 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  study  was  to 
investigate  three  salient  affective  characteristics  of 
elementary  learning  disabled  children,  viz. ,  self-concept 
(general  and  academic) ,  academic  locus  of  control,  and 
self-expectations  for  future  academic  success.  It  seems 
clear  from  research  cited  in  Chapter  Two  that  school  failure 
is  often  associated  with  the  development  of  negative 
affective  characteristics.  further,  as  failure  experiences 
accumulate  with  increasing  age,  school-related  affect 
becomes  more  negative.  In  that  LD  children  are  characterized 
by  their  histories  of  academic  failure,  it  seems  likely  that 
they  will  develop  increasingly'  negative  school-related 
affect.  However,  this  negative  attitude  will  not  necessarily 
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extend  beyond  academic  matters.  Accordingly,  the  following 
hypotheses  were  proposed. 

I .  General  Self-Ccncept .  Studies  on  general 
self-concept  with  failure-prone  children  have  usually 
produced  ambiguous  findings.  Because  general  self-concept 
taps  a  broader  range  of  feelings  and  attitudes  than  just 
schcol-r elat ed  factors,  it  seems  possible  that  general 
self-concept  will  not  necessarily  be  affected  by  academic 
failure,  at  least  at  the  elementary  level.  Therefore,  it  was 
predicted  that: 

I.  I  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in 
general  self-concpet  scores  on  the  Piers-Harris 
Self-Ccncept  Scale  between  LD  and  Control  subjects. 


Academic  Self-Concept .  In  terms  of  academic 
self-concept ,  it  seems  likely  that  persistent  failure 
experiences  will  lead  to  the  development  in  children  of 
beliefs  that  they  have  lower  abilities  than  other  children. 
Further,  seme  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  Chapter  Two  (e.g., 
Kifer,  1975)  suggest  that  such  beliefs  become  more  negative 
as  failure  experiences  accumulate  over  time.  Thus,  it  was 
predicted  that: 

2.1  LD  subjects  will  obtain  significantly  lower 
scores  on  the  Student's  Perception  of  Ability  Scale 
than  Control  subjects. 

2.2  The  difference  in  Perception  of  Ability  scores 
between  ID  and  Control  subjects  will  increase  as  a 
function  of  increasing  grade  level. 
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Academic  Locus  of  Control.  In  terms  of  academic 
locus  of  control,  it  seems  likely  that  lower 
self-perce pticns  of  ability  will  be  accompanied  by  beliefs 
that  when  success  outcomes  do  occur,  they  are  not  caused  by 
one’s  own  abilities,  but  rather  by  external  causes,  such  as 
the  nature  of  the  task,  or  the  kindness  of  the  teacher.  On 
the  ether  hand,  it  would  seem  likely  that  failure  events 
will  be  associated  with  an  internal  orientation  whereby  such 
outcomes  are  expected  and  are  seen  as  being  a  function  of 
one’s  inadequate  abilities.  Therefore,  it  seems  likely  that 
IE  children  will  be  more  external  in  their  explanations  for 
success  events  than  normally  achieving  children,  but  not 
necessarily  more  external  when  it  comes  to  explanations  for 
failure  events.  With  these  points  in  mind,  the  following 
predictions  oere  made: 

3.1  LD  subjects  will  obtain  lower  scores  on  the  1+ 
(successful  events)  subscale  of  the  Intellectual 
Achievement  Responsibility  Questionnaire  than 
Control  subjects. 

3.2  The  difference  in  1+  scores  between  LD  and 
Control  subjects  will  increase  as  a  function  of 
increasing  grade  level. 

3.3  There  will  be  no  difference  in  I-  (failure 
events)  scores  between  the  LD  and  Control  subjects. 


4_.  Self -Expectations  of  future  School  Achievement . 

Since  LD  children  receive  a  great  deal  of  failure  feedback, 
it  seems  likely  that  they  will  anticipate  further  failure  on 
future  tasks,  and  therefore,  that  their  expectations  for 
success  will  be  lower.  It  also  seems  logical  that  the  more 
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failure  feedback  such  children  receive,  the  lower  will  be 
their  expectations  of  future  academic  success.  Accordingly, 
it  was  hypothesized  that: 

4.1  LD  subjects  will  obtain  significantly  lower 
scores  cn  the  Projected  Academic  Performance  Scale 
than  Control  subjects. 

4.2  The  difference  in  Projected  Performance  scores 
between  LD  and  Control  subjects  will  increase  as  a 
function  of  increasing  grade  level. 

Adults1  Perceptions  and  Expectations 

Also  cf  interest  are  the  school-related  perceptions  and 
reactions  cf  mothers,  along  with  mothers  and  teachers 
expectations  for  future  academic  performance.  As  indicated 
in  Chapter  Two,  mothers  are  of  particular  interest  because 
of  their  crucial  role  in  the  development  of  achievement 
behaviors.  In  addition,  mothers  are  usually  more  often 
involved  in  liason  between  home  and  school,  and  therefore 
more  freguertly  in  touch  with  their  childrens  school 
performance  and  school-related  attitudes. 

In  general,  studies  indicate  that  low  expectations  are 
associated  with  low  levels  of  achievement.  Low  expectations 
also  appear  to  contribute  to  interactions  with  children 
which  are  less  positive  and  encouraging.  Similarly,  studies 
of  parent-child  interactions  suggest  that  poor  school 
performance  is  associated  with  less  supportive  and  more 
rejecting  parents.  In  line  with  these  findings,  the 
following  hypotheses  were  tested. 
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5^  Mothers^  Reactions  to  their  Children 1  s 
School-Belated  Behaviors,  Previous  studies  of  parental 
interaction  patterns  indicate  that  parents  of  low  achieving 
children  teed  to  have  niore  negative  interactions  with  their 
children.  This  occurs,  possibly,  as  a  result  of 
disappointment  or  frustration  with  the  failure  of  such 
children  tc  perform  at  higher  levels.  Therefore,  it  seems 
likely  that  mothers  of  L.0  children  will  also  experience  such 
frustrations  and  accordingly  have  less  supportive 
interactions  with  their  children.  In  line  with  this,  it  was 
predicted  that: 

5.  1  Mothers  of  LD  subjects  will  obtain  lower 
positive  reactivity  and  higher  negative  reactivity 
scores  on  the  Parent  Beaction  Questionnaire  than 
mothers  of  Control  subjects. 

5.2  The  difference  in  scores  between  IE  and  Control 
mothers  will  increase  as  a  function  of  increasing 
grade  level. 


6^  Mothers*  Perceptions  of  Academic  Se If-Ccncept.  It 
is  also  important  to  know  whether  mothers  of  LD  children  are 
sensitive  to  the  school-related  feelings  and 
self-percep cions  of  their  children.  In  line  with  this,  one 
would  expect  that  as  mothers  receive  feedback  from  their 
children  regarding  feelings  and  attitudes  towards 
school-related  events  and  outcomes,  they  will  develop  an 
awareness  of  their  children's  academic  self-perceptions.  If 
mothers  of  LD  children  are  sensitive  to  their  children's 


feelings,  then  there  should  be  a  fair  degree  of  congruence 
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between  LD  children’s  ratings  of  self-perceptions  of 

ability,  and  mothers’  predicticns  of  those  ratings. 

Similarly,  if  mothers  cf  normally  achieving  children  are 

sensitive  to  their  children’s  school-related  feelings,  then 

they  toe  should  report  perceptions  which  are  congruent  with 

the  academic  self-concepts  of  the  Control  children.  On  that 

basis,  the  following  hypotheses  were  proposed: 

6.  1  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  SPAS 
scores  between  LD  subjects  and  LD  mothers. 

6.2  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  SPAS 
scores  between  Control  subjects  and  Control  mothers. 


7_.  Mothers^  Expectations  of  Future  School  Achievement. 

As  feedback  is  provided  by  both  the  child  and 
the  school  on  the  success  and  failure  experiences  of 
children,  it  seems  likely  that  mothers  will  bring  their 
achievement  expectations  into  line  with  performance 
outcomes.  F cr  mothers  of  LD  children,  these  expectations 
will  likely  be  lower  and  become  increasingly  more  negative 
as  a  function  of  increasing  grade  level.  Accordingly,  it  was 
predicted  that: 

7.  I  Mothers  of  LD  subjects  will  report  lower  scores 
on  the  Projected  Academic  Performance  Scale-M  than 
mothers  cf  Control  subjects. 

7.2  The  difference  in  Projected  Performance  scores 
between  ID  and  Control  mothers  will  increase  as  a 
function  of  increasing  grade  level. 
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8.  Teachers 1  Expectations  of  future  School  Achievement, 
finally,  because  LD  children  have  histories  of 
past  failure,  and  have  been  graded  and  labelled  accordingly, 
it  seems  likely  that  teachers  will  hold  lower  expectations 
for  such  students  than  for  normally  achieving  students,  even 
though  sucn  children  are  assumed  to  have  "normal"  abilities. 
Predictions  as  to  grade  lovel  effects  are  not  relevant  here 
since  teachers  normally  deal  with  students  only  for  a 
one-year  period,  rather  than  over  an  extended 
"developmental"  period,  line  only  relevant  hypothesis  here 
then  is: 

8.1  Teachers  will  report  lower  scores  on  the 
Projected  Academic  Performance  Scale-T  for  ID 
subjects  than  for  Control  subjects. 


Procedure 

The  Student’s  Perception  of  Ability  Scale,  Projected 
Academic  Performance  Scale,  Piers-Harris  Children’s 
Self-Concept  Scale,  and  the  Intellectual  Achievement 
Responsibility  Questionnaire  were  administered  on  two 
separate  testing  occasions  (two  days  apart)  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  1977.  The  children  were  tester  in 
their  regular  classroom  groups  as  part  of  a  larger  stu  ly. 
Thus,  LD  and  Control  subjects  were  not  aware  that  thei  : 
responses  would  form  the  basis  of  a  more  specific,  det  tiled 
investigation . 

Subjects  were  informed  that  the  "questionnaires"  iere 
being  used  in  a  large  survey  to  find  out  something  abo  it 
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"kid’s  feelings  and  attitudes  towards  school  and  their 
schcolworH . "  leachers  were  not  present  during  testing,  and 
strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  honest  resp  mses, 
with  children  being  told  that  neither  parents  nor  teac  iers 
would  be  allowed  to  see  the  answer  booklets.  It  was  further 
emphasized  ttat  the  questionnaires  were  not  "tests,"  aid 
that  there  were  no  right  cr  wrong  answers  to  the  guest  Lons. 

nesting  time  on  each  occasion  was  approximately  3  >  to 
40  minutes.  All  items  were  read  aloud  by  the  tester  to  the 
students  in  order  to  ensure  that  possible  confounding 
effects  due  to  reading  problems  would  be  minimized. 
Clarification  of  questions  was  given  if  sought  by  any 
student.  This  was  necessary  in  less  than  1%  of  the  cas =s. 

Ihe  same  experimenter  (female)  administered  all 
instruments.  Ihe  Perception  of  Ability  and  Projected 
Academic  Performance  scales  were  given  on  the  first 
occasion,  whoreas  the  Piers-Harris  and  Intellectual 
Achievement  Besponsibility  Questionnaire  were  given  cn  the 
second,  for  pragmatic  reasons  counterbalancing  of  theso 
instruments  was  not  attempted.  It  should  be  noted  howe rer, 
that  results  of  a  pilot  study  with  67  Grade  3  and  4  children 
with  the  SPAS  and  PAPS  instruments  indicated  that  no 
significant  carryover  effects  occurred  as  a  function  o: 
order  of  presentation.  Ijn  terms  of  carryover  between 
sessions,  the  two-day  interval  should  have  minimized  s jch 
effects,  finally,  because  of  their  different  content  aid 
format,  carryover  from  the  Piers-Harris  to  the  IAE  als  ) 
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seems  most  unlikely. 

Teacher  expectation  data  were  obtained  at  the  sam«;  time 
as  subjects  were  being  tested.  Since  teachers  were 
completing  Projected  Performance  questionnaires  for  all 
students  in  each  class,  they  were  not  aware  thal  the  LO  and 
Control  subjects  would  form  the  sample  for  a  separate 
investigation.  Accordingly,  possible  confounding  effects 
arising  from  knowledge  of  the  study’s  purpose  were  red  iced. 

Mother  expectations,  reactions,  and  perceptions  o:  the 
academic  self-concepts  of  their  children  were  collected  by 
mail,  again  as  part  of  a  larger  study.  Here,  a  letter  uas 
sent  from  the  Principals  of  the  two  participating  schools  to 
the  homes  of  all  children  in  Grades  3  to  6 .  Mothers  we;:e 
advised  that  their  children  were  taking  part  in  a  ma jo  : 
research  project  investigating  the  influence  that  attitudes 
towards  school  and  school  subjects  play  in  learning. 
Cooperation  was  sought  from  mothers  in  completing  the 
questionnaires  relating  to  the  study. 

One  week  later,  the  questionnaire  materials  were 
posted,  along  with  a  covering  letter.  This  letter  informed 
them  that  the  study  was  focussing  on  the  role  of  children’s 
school-relat ed  feelings  t.c  academic  performance,  and  that 
information  was  being  sought  in  order  to  "obtain  a  more 
comprehensive  and  accurate  picture  of  how  children  feel 
about  school."  Confidentiality  of  the  data  was  emphasised. 
Also  enclosed  was  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  in  which 
to  return  the  material.  Mothers  who  had  not  returned  their 
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booklets  after  two  weeks  were  telephoned  and  prompted  to 
complete  and  return  their  materials.  A  second  telephone  call 
was  made  again  two  weeks  later  to  those  few  mothers  whose 
data  were  still  outstanding.  Ihe  above  procedure  yielded  a 
return  rate  of  85 7*  from  a  possible  643  mothers.  In  terms  of 
subjects  in  the  present  study,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  S0$  of  the  LB  mothers  returned  their  guestionnair e 
booklets. 


Design 

The  hypotheses  presented  in  this  study  were  tested  by 
means  of  a  2  X  2  X  4  analysis  of  variance  design.  Ihe 
respective  ievels  were  Group  (LD  and  Control),  Sex  (Eoys  and 
Girls),  and  Grade  Level  (Grades  3,  4,  5,  &  6).  Group  and 
grade  level  differences  are  cleanly  central  to  the  present 
investigation,  while  the  Sex  level  was  included  in  order  to 
determine  whether  specific  sex  effects  either  contributed  to 
or  confounded  group  or  grade  differences.  Product-moment 
correlations  were  also  computed  in  order  to  examine  the 
relationships  amongst  the  variables. 
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BESDLTS 

In  presenting  the  results,  product-moment  correlations 
between  the  affective  variables  investigated  in  this  study 
will  be  reported  first.  Here,  correlational  data  for  a 
sample  of  429  elementary  school  children  wxlr  be  presented. 
The  use  of  such  data  from  a  larger  sample  as  a  basis  for 
considering  relationships  between  the  affective  variables 
should  avoid  any  problems  of  calculating  correlations  using 
the  extreme  groups  of  ID  and  Control  children.  Secondly, 
correlations  for  each  of  the  ID  and  Control  samples  will  be 
presented  separately  in  order  to  identify  significant 
differences  in  correlations  between  these  two  groups.  The 
larger  sample  will  give  seme  perspective  for  interpreting 
the  LD  and  Control  correlations.  Following  the  presentation 
of  correlational  data,  analyses  of  variance  results  relating 
to  children’s  self-concept,  locus  of  control,  and 
expectations  will  be  reported.  Finally,  the  analyses  of 
mothers’  perceptions,  reactions,  and  expectations,  and  of 
teachers'  expectations  will  be  considered. 

Correlational  Data 

In  order  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  the 
affective  variables  in  this  study,  product-moment 
correlations  were  calculated  on  data  for  429  of  the  ori,iinal 
643  elementary  school  children  from  whom  the  present  LD  and 
Control  subjects  were  selected.  This  subsample  was  used 
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because  of  the  completeness  of  computer  files  on  which 
relevant  data  were  stored.  Of  those  429  children,  122  were 
in  Grade  3,  106  in  Grade  4,  111  in  Grade  5,  and  90  were  in 

Grade  6. 

Correlations  were  calculated  for  general  and  academic 
self-concept ;  locus  of  control;  students',  mothers',  and 
teachers'  expectations;  and  mothers'  reactions,  and 
perceptions  of  their  children's  academic  self-concept. 
End-of-year  Beport  Card  grades  were  also  included  as  an 
index  of  academic  achievement.  The  correlation  coefficients 
for  these  variables  are  shown  in  Table  4.  Coefficients  of 
.30  or  greater  were  considered  to  be  psychologically 
significant,  and  in  all  cases  were  statistically  significant 
at  or  beyond  the  .001  level. 

In  terms  of  the  children ' s  variables,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Piers-Hacris  Full  Scale  scores  show  very  low 
and  statistically  non- significant  relationships  with  all  the 
other  variables  in  the  matrix.  Such  a  finding  suggests  that 
for  these  students,  general  self-concept  (at  least  as 
measured  by  the  Piers-Harris)  is  neither  related  to  school 
achievement,  nor  to  the  other  school-related  perceptions, 
attitudes,  and  expectations. 

On  the  other  hand,  stronger  relationships  were  observed 
for  the  children's  academic  affective  variables.  Of 
particular  interest  here  is  the  finding  that  SPAS  and 
Projected  Performance  Full  Scale  scores  correlated  highly 
with  each  other  (.560),  and  also  moderately  with  Beport 
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Tafcle  4 


Product-Moment  Correlations1  for  the  Affective 
Variables  and  Report  Card  Grades  (n  =  429) 
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grades  (.486  and  .364  respectively)  and  IAE:I+  scores  (.416 
and  .353).  These  findings  are  consistent  with  the  literature 
which  suggests  that  self-perceptions  of  ability  and 
expectations  for  future  performance  should  be  interrelated. 
In  addition,  the  ability  of  SPAS  and  Projected  Performance 
scores  to  predict  classroom  achievement  is  in  keeping  with 
the  notion  that  school-related  affective  characteristics  are 
associated  with  academic  achievement.  This  relationship  was 
reflected  in  the  present  sample  where  higher  grades  occurred 
with  higher  levels  of  academic  self-concept  and  expectations 
for  achievement. 

With  respect  to  locus  of  control,  the  only  IAR  scores 
greater  than  the  .30  criterion  were  for  the  1+  scale.  As 
noted,  1+  scenes  ccrrelated  positively  with  SPAS  and 
Projected  Performance  scores,  indicating  that  the  tendency 
to  attribute  responsibility  for  successful  school  outcomes 
is  moderately  related  to  higher  academic  self-concept  and 
expectations.  The  relationship  between  1+  scores  and  Report 
grades,  however,  was  relatively  weak  (.278) ,  and  did  not 
reach  the  .30  criterion.  No  significant  correlations  were 
observed  for  the  I-  scale,  which  suggests  that  the  ability 
tc  accept  responsibility  for  failure  events  in  the  present 
sample  is  neither  related  tc  classroom  achievement,  nor  to 
academic  self-concept  and  self-expectations. 

As  far  as  the  mother  variables  are  concerned,  mothers* 
SPAS  and  Projected  Performance  scores  correlated  highly  with 
each  other  (.659),  and  with  Report  grades  (.613  and  .573 
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respectively) .  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  case  that 
the  correlations  are  somewhat  higher  than  they  were  for  the 
children.  Thus,  mothers1  perceptions  of  their  children’s 
school-related  feelings  and  attitudes,  and  their 
expectations  for  their  children’s  future  achievement  are 
interrelated.  Moreover,  these  variables  appear  to  be 
strongly  associated  with  reported  classroom  achievement. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  observe  the  relationship 
between  mothers*  SPAS  and  children's  SPAS  scores.  The 
correlation  (.518)  between  these  two  variables,  while  quite 
high,  suggests  that  mothers  are  not  totally  accurate  in 
terms  of  how  they  see  their  children’s  own  self-perceptions 
of  ability.  Mothers'  SPAS  scores  also  show  a  moderate 
relationship  with  children's  Projected  Performance  ratings 
(.300).  Here,  mothers  who  see  their  children  as  possessing 
relatively  high  academic  self-concepts  tend  to  have  children 
who  hold  higher  achievement  expectations.  lor  mothers* 
Projected  Performance  ratines,  significant  relationships 
with  both  children’s  SFAS  (.358)  and  Projected  Performance 
(.318)  scores  were  observed-  These  correlations  suggest  that 
expectatiocs  held  by  mothers  are  moderately  associated  with 
their  children’s  academic  self-perceptions  and  expectations. 

Of  additonal  interest  are  the  low  (< . 30)  correlations 
observed  for  Parent  Reaction  Questionnaire  scores.  Although 
Positive  anr>  Negative  reactivity  scores  show  a  strong 
negative  intercorrelation  (-.851),  their  low  relationship 
with  other  variables  suggests  that  mothers*  attitudes  and 
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reactions  to  their  children’s  school  success  and  failures 
are  not  associated  with  their  affective  development,  or  with 
their  classroom  achievement,  at  least  as  measured  by  this 
instrument.. 

Considered  together  then,  the  correlational  data  for 
mothers  suggest  that  they  are  relatively  aware  of  how  well 
their  children  are  performing  in  school,  and  that  this 
awareness,  probably  resulting  from  feedback  transmitted  by 
both  the  children  and  their  teachers,  is  reflected  in  their 
own  perceptions  of  their  children,  and  in  their  performance 
expectations.  Mothers*  self-report  reactions  to  "everyday" 
achievement  situations,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be 
associated  with  their  children’s  achievement-related 
affective  development,  or  to  school  grades. 

finally,  in  terns  of  the  teacher  variable,  it  was  found 
that  Projected  Performance  scores  show  a  high  correlation 
with  actual  Eeport  grades  (.746),  indicating  that  teacher 
expectations  and  achievement  levels  are  strongly  related. 
Teachers’  Projected  Performance  ratings  are  also  moderately 
related  to  both  children’s  and  mothers'  SPAS  (.402  and  .490 
respectively)  and  Projected  Performance  (.357  and  .523) 
scores.  Thus,  teacher  expectations  are  not  only  associated 
with  current  levels  of  classroom  achievement,  but  also  with 
student  and  mother  perceptions  of  ability  and  expectations. 

To  summarize,  the  correlational  data  on  the  affective 
measures  investigated  in  this  study  suggest  that  classroom 
achievement;  academic  sej f-corcept ;  student,  mother,  and 
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teacher  expectations;  and  mothers1  perceptions  of  academic 
self-concept  are  all  moderately  interrelated.  In  terms  of 
locus  of  control,  attribution  of  responsibility  for 
successful  cutcomes  correlated  with  academic  self-concept 
and  self-expectations,  but  not  with  Eeport  grades.  On  the 
other  hand,  control  over  failure  experiences  did  not 
correlate  signif icantly  with  any  of  the  other  affective 
measures  studied,  or  with  achievement.  Similarly,  general 
self-concept  and  mothers*  reactions  were  not  related  to 
achievement,  or  to  other  perceptions  and  expectations. 

Table  5  presents  additional  correlations  for  the  ID 
(n=8l)  and  Control  (n=8l)  samples  separately.  The  intent 
here  was  to  ascertain  whether  intercorrelations  for  these 
variables  differed  as  a  function  of  the  group.  More 
specifically,  an  attempt  was  made  to  identify  differences  in 
correlations  of  . 225  or  more,  where  one  of  the  two 
coefficients  met  the  . 30  cr  greater  criterion  used  in  the 
previous  correlation  analyses.  The  .225  difference  exceeds, 
in  all  cases,  the  .05  level  of  significance  for  differences 
between  correlations. 

The  overall  reduction  in  the  size  of  coefficients, 
compared  to  those  reported  above  for  the  sample  of  429 
children,  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  restriction  in 
range  resulting  from  using  ID  or  normally  achieving  groups. 
Notwithstanding  these  generally  lower  correlations,  however, 
most  coefficients  for  both  the  LD  and  Control  groups, 
reflect  similar  relationships  between  variables  as  for  the 
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larger  sample  presented  in  Table  4. 

In  terms  of  differences  hetween  LD  and  Control  group 
int erccrrelations,  five  comparisons  exceed  the  .225 
criterion.  None  of  the  differences,  however,  involved  a 
change  in  sign.  The  significant  comparisons  were  for  the 
following  sets  of  variables  presented  in  Table  4:  8,3;  11,3; 

8,5;  4,7;  7,11.  In  all  cases,  the  LD  sample  had  lower  and 
statistically  non-significant  correlations  in  comparison  to 
the  Control  group.  Specifically,  LD  SPAS  scores  revealed  a 
lower  relationship  with  both  mothers*  Projected  Performance 
(LE  r  =  .087;  Control  r  =  .319;  Difference  =  .232)  and 
teachers*  Projected  Performance  (LD  r  =  .055;  Control 
r  =  .303;  Difference  =  .248)  scores.  This  difference 
suggests  that  academic  self-ccncept  in  LD  children  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  achievement  expectations  of 
mothers  and  teachers  to  the  degree  that  it  is  for  Control 
children. 

Similarly,  IAR:I+  scores  for  LD  children  were  not 
significantly  related  to  mothers'  Projected  Performance 
scores  (LD  r  =  .061;  Control  r  =  .345;  Difference  =  .284), 
whereas  they  were  for  Controls.  For  LD  subjects  then, 
attributions  for  successful  school  experiences  and 
achievement  expectations  held  by  mothers  show  a  negligible 
relationship  to  each  other  when  compared  with  Control 
sub jects. 

A  difference  between  children* s  Projected  Performance 
ratings  and  mothers*  SPAS  predictions  for  the  two  groups  was 
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Table  5 

Prod uc t-Mcme n t  Correlations1  of  Affective  Variables 
and  Report  Card  Grades  for  the  LD  and  Control  Groups 


Control  Sample  (n=81) 
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also  observed  (LD  r  =  .160;  Control  r  =  .390; 

Difference  =  .230).  These  data  suggest  that  unlike  normally 
achieving  children,  LD  students*  expectations  are  not 
necessarily  higher  when  their  mothers  see  them  as  having 
mere  positive  academic  self-concepts. 

The  last  significant  difference  noticed  between 
correlations  was  for  mothers*  SPAS  and  teachers*  Projected 
Performance  scores  (LD  r  =  .  115;  Control  r  =  .  350; 

Difference  =  .235).  Whereas  Control  mothers*  beliefs 
regarding  their  children’s  academic  self-concepts  were 
moderately  related  to  teachers*  achievement  predictions, 
this  was  not  the  case  for  LD  aethers. 

Gverall,  the  results  indicate  that  similar 
relationships  exist  between  the  affective  variables  for  both 
groups,  although  the  correlations  tend  to  be  lower  for  the 
LD  group.  In  addition.  Control  group  intercorrelations 
(Table  5)  are  generally  in  agreement  with  these  observed  for 
the  429  children  reported  earlier  (Table  4).  Kith  respect  to 
the  five  statistically  significantly  different 
relationships,  there  is  some  indication  that  LD  children’s 
affective  characteristics  and  the  perceptions  and 
expectations  of  their  aethers  and  teachers  have  a  weaker 
relationship  than  is  the  case  for  normally  achieving 
children.  In  line  with  this,  it  should  further  be  noted  that 
LD  motheryteacher  perceptions  and  expectations  are  still 
moderately  associated  with  report  grades.  Thus,  although 
affective  characteristics  and  classroom  achievement  are 
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interrelated  for  both  ID  and  Control  children,  the 
relationship  between  tie  ID  children’s  affective  state  and 
the  perceptions  of  their  mothers  and  teachers  seems  less 
clear. 


Analyses  of  Variance  Data 
General  Self-Concept 

The  results  of  the  three-way  analyses  of  variance  for 
general  self-concept  indicate  no  significant  differences 
between  the  ID  and  Control  groups  on  the  Piers-Harris 
Children’s  Self-Concept  Scale.  Indeed,  for  the  Full  Scale  no 
significant  group  or  interaction  effects  were  observed  (see 
Table  6  for  ANCVA  summary  data) . 

Full  and  subscale  means,  standard  deviations,  and 
F-Ratics  are  presented  in  Table  7.  In  terms  of  subscale 
ANOVAS,  there  was  a  significant  Group  by  Sex  interaction  on 
the  Intellectual/School  Status  subscale  (F  =  4.09; 
df  =  1,146;  p  <  .05),  with  ID  girls  obtaining  lower  scores 
than  Control  girls  (LD  M  =  11.29,  SD  =  3.40;  Control 
M  =  12.92,  SD  =  4.08).  All  other  subscale  main  and 
interaction  effects  were  non  significant.  Full  and  subscale 
data  as  a  function  of  Grade  level  are  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

In  sum,  as  far  as  ID  and  Control  group  differences  are 
concerned,  the  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  general 
self-concept ,  as  measured  by  the  Piers-Harris,  is  not 
related  to  school  failure  experiences.  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  the  Piers-Harris  correlations  reported 
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lalle  6 

ilNOVA  Summary  Data  for  Piers-Harris  General 
Self-Concept  Full  Scale  Scores 


Source 

df 

M.  S. 

F-Ratio 

Probability 

A  (Group) 

1 

49.564 

0.289 

.592 

B  (Sex) 

1 

0.534 

0.003 

.955 

AE 

1 

350. £86 

2.046 

.  155 

C  (Grade) 

3 

300.637 

1.753 

.  159 

BC 

3 

434.003 

2.530 

-  059 

AC 

3 

44.544 

0.260 

.  854 

ABC 

3 

!  14.07  1 

0.665 

.575 

Errors 

146 

17  1.5  18 
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lable  7 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  F-Ratios  for 
Piers-Harris  Full  and  Subscale  Scores 


LD  Control 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

F 

P 

Full  Scale 

57.  86 

12.4  1 

58.0  1 

13. 

72 

0.  289 

.592 

Eehavior 

14.  71 

2.06 

14.09 

3. 

86 

0.400 

.528 

Intellectual/ 

School  Status 

12.3  1 

3.59 

12.09 

3. 

74 

0.072 

.742 

Physical 

Appearance 

7.  23 

3.  08 

7.22 

2. 

90 

0.000 

.995 

Anxiety 

7.  78 

2.88 

8.23 

2. 

70 

1.309 

.254 

Popularity 

8-  53 

2.69 

8.82 

2. 

6  1 

1.309 

.254 

Happiness 

5.43 

3.  1  1 

4.74 

3. 

16 

1.211 

.273 
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earlier,  where  it  was  noted  that  general  self-concept  does 
not  appear  to  relate  tc  either  Eeport  grades,  cr  to  other 
more  specifically  academic  affective  characteristics . 

Academic  Self-Concept 

The  findings  for  academic  self-concept  are  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  LD  group  would  obtain 
significantly  lower  Student's  Perception  of  Ability  Scale 
(SEAS)  scores  than  the  Control  group.  But  contrary  to  the 
original  hypothesis,  there  were  no  grade  level  effects. 
Analysis  of  variance  summary  data  for  full  Scale  SPAS  scores 
are  presented  in  Table  8,  while  Table  9  shows  Pull  and 
subscale  means  and  standard  deviations,  and  Appendix  B 
contains  Bull  and  subscale  data  as  a  function  of  Grade  level 
for  the  LD  ard  Control  groups. 

In  terms  of  Full  Scale  SEAS  scores,  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  group  effect.  Here,  an  11.84 
difference  (approximately  1  raw  standard  deviation)  was 
observed  between  the  two  groups  (LD  M  =  37.88,  Control 
M  =  49.72;  F  =  33.58;  df  =  1,146;  p  < . 0 0 1 )  ,  with  LD  children 
reporting  considerably  lower  self-perceptions  of  ability 
than  normally  achieving  children.  There  were  no  other  main 
or  interaction  effects.  The  fieguent  failure  experiences 
that  typify  the  academic  histories  of  LD  children, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  associated  with  the  development  of 
distinctly  lower  academic  self-concepts. 

Specific  SPAS  subscale  findings  are  of  additional 
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Table  8 


ANCVA 

Summary 

lata  for  Full 

Scale  SPAS 

Scores 

Source 

df 

M.  S. 

F-Ratio 

Probability 

A  (Group) 

1 

4712.740 

33.577 

.000* 

E  (Sex) 

1 

134. 526 

0.958 

.329 

AB 

1 

2.  607 

0.0  19 

.892 

C  (Grade) 

3 

34.776 

0.248 

.  863 

EC 

3 

162.  1  13 

1.  155 

.329 

AC 

3 

28.677 

0.204 

.893 

ABC 

3 

183.019 

1.304 

.275 

Errors 

146 

140.355 

*Signif leant  effect 
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interest  (see  Table  9) .  The  signficantly  lcwer  scores 
obtained  by  ID  children  on  the  Reading/Spelling  subscale  (LD 
M  =  6.89,  Control  M  =  10.07;  F  =  45.0 3;  df  =  1,146;  p  < .  00 1 ) 
is  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  subjects  in  the  LD  sample 
had  teen  identified  as  learning  disabled  on  the  basis  of 
reading  problems.  Comparatively  lower  self-perceptions  were 
also  observed  for  all  ether  sutscales,  with  the  exception  of 
Penmanship/Neatness.  LD  Subjects  obtained  lcwer  scores  on 
the  subscales  tapping  General  Ability  (LD  M  =  5.67,  Control 
M  =  8.37;  F  =  29.12;  df  =  1,146;  p  <„00l),  and  perceptions 
of  Arithmetic  ability  (LD  M  =  7.33,  Control  M  =  9.68; 

F  =  17.55,  p  <.00l).  These  children  also  reported  more 
negative  attitudes  towards  school  in  general  (School 
Satisfaction:  LD  M  =  7.44,  Control  M  =  8.73;  F  =  7.19; 
df  =  1,146;  p  <.0I),  and  expressed  less  confidence  in  their 

academic  ability  (Confidence:  LD  M  =  3.32,  Control  M  =  4.64; 
F  =  12.6  1,  df  =  1,146;  p  <.00  1).  The  only  sex  effect  was  on 
the  Penmanship/Neatness  subscale,  where  girls  obtained 
higher  scores  than  boys  (Girls  M  =  8.54;  Boys  M  =  7.32; 

F  =  4.68;  df  =  1,146;  p  < . 0 5 )  -  This  difference  suggests  that 
girls  see  themselves  as  being  neater  and  producing  tidier 
work.  There  were  no  other  main  or  interaction  effects. 

Overall,  then,  the  SPAS  results  indicate  that  problems 
primarily  in  reading,  together  with  low  achievement  levels 
in  other  subjects,  are  associated  with  the  development  of 
strong  negative  self-perceptions  of  ability,  together  with 
negative  school  attitudes  and  less  academic  confidence  in 
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lafcle  9 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  F-Eatios  for  SPAS 
Full  and  Suhscale  Scores 


LD 

Control 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

F 

P 

Full  Scale 

37.88 

12. 66 

4  9.  7  2 

10. 64 

33.58 

.  000* 

General  Ability 

5.67 

2.76 

8.37 

2.79 

29.12 

.000* 

Arithmetic 

7.33 

3.19 

9.  68 

2.80 

17.55 

.  000* 

School 

Satisfaction 

7.44 

2.98 

8.  73 

2.3  1 

7.19 

.008* 

He a ding/S pel ling 

6.  89 

3.65 

10.07 

2.30 

45.03 

.  000* 

Penmanship/ 

Neatness 

7.22 

3.26 

8.22 

3.0  1 

3.39 

.  068 

Confidence 

3.32 

2.07 

4.  64 

2.  17 

12.  62 

.000* 

^Significant  effect 
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one’s  self.  These  different  self-attitudes  were  evident  at 
tie  Grade  3  level,  and  remained  constant  through  to  Grade  6. 
Older  ID  children  did  not,  however,  appear  to  develop  more 
negative  academic  self-concepts  as  a  function  of  increasing 
grade  level. 

Academic  Locus  of  Control 

For  academic  locus  of  control,  analyses  were  performed 
separately  on  the  1+  and  I-  suhscales  of  the  Intellectual 
Achievement  Eesponsibility  Questionnaire  (IAR) .  Table  10 
presents  ANOVA  summary  data  for  each  scale,  and  Table  II 
contains  individual  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the 
respective  variables. 

As  predicted,  LD  subjects  obtained  lower  scores  on  the 
1+  scale  than  Control  subjects  (LD  M  =  6.26,  Control 
M  =  7.36;  F  =  9.46;  df  =  1,146;  p  <.0  0  I).  These  data 
indicate  that  LD  children  have  a  greater  tendency  than 
Ccntrcl  children  to  ascribe  responsibility  for  successful 
academic  outcomes  to  external  sources,  such  as  the  teacher’s 
generosity  or  the  easy  nature  of  the  task.  The  failure  to 
find  a  significant  Grade  level  effect  indicates  that  the 
group  differences  observed  on  the  1+  scale  remained  constant 
from  Grades  3  to  6.  No  significant  effects  were  found  for 
sex,  nor  were  there  any  significant  interactions. 

With  respect  to  the  I-  subscale,  the  only  significant 
effect  was  fcr  Grade  level  (see  Table  10),  where  there  was  a 
tendency  for  cider  students  in  both  groups  to  obtain  higher 
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ANOVA  Summary  Data  for  IAE  It  and  I- 
Subscale  Scores 


1+  Sutsrrale 


Source 

df 

M.  S. 

F-Eatio 

Prof ability 

A 

(Group) 

1 

37.079 

9. 463 

.  002* 

E 

(Sex) 

1 

0.  143 

0 .036 

.  849 

AE 

1 

1. 432 

0.365 

.546 

C 

(Grade) 

3 

3.  107 

0.793 

„  499 

BC 

3 

1  .574 

0.402 

.  752 

AC 

3 

0.887 

0.226 

„  878 

AEC 

3 

1.201 

0.306 

.821 

Errors 

146 

3.9  12 

*Signif icant 

effect 

I-  Sufcscale 

Source 

df 

M.  S. 

F-Eatio 

Probability 

A  (Group) 

1 

1  .  157 

0.  176 

€76 

E  (Sex) 

1 

0.444 

0.068 

.  795 

AB 

1 

3.802 

0.578 

»  448 

C  (Grade) 

3 

17.74  1 

2.670 

.  048* 

EC 

3 

7.037 

1.069 

.  364 

AC 

3 

0.937 

0.  142 

.934 

AEC 

3 

5.607 

0.852 

.467 

Errors 

146 

6.577 

^Significant  effect 
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I-  scores.  Scheffe  multiple  comparisons  of  means  were  run  in 
order  to  ascertain  where  the  significant  Grade  effect 
occurred.  The  results  revealed  that  the  Grade  effect  was  due 
to  a  uarginally  significant  1.89  point  increase  from  Grade  3 
to  Grade  6  (f  =  7.2  1;  df  =  3,  146;  p  =  .07)  .  This  increase 
suggests  that  subjects  were  developing  more  internal 
orientaticns  regarding  the  causes  of  failure  outcomes. 

The  finding  of  a  non-significant  effect  for  Groups  on 
the  I-  scale  is  supportive  of  the  hypothesis  that  LD 
subjects  would  indicate  attributions  of  responsibility  for 
failure  events  that  were  similar  to  those  of  normally 
achieving  Ccntrol  subjects.  The  Grade  level  effect  suggests 
that  these  attributions  tend  to  become  increasingly  internal 
for  both  grcups  over  Grades  3  to  6.  Such  a  tendency 
indicates  a  decrease  in  ascribing  responsibility  for 
unsuccessful  outcomes  to  ether  people  and  the  nature  of  the 
task,  and  an  increase  in  viewing  lade  of  effort  or  ability 
as  factors  which  often  contribute  to  failure  in  school. 

Considered  together,  the  results  for  academic  locus  of 
ccntrcl,  as  measured  by  the  IAE,  suggest  that  LD  children 
are  more  external  than  normal  achievers  in  accepting 
responsibili ty  for  success  outcomes,  but  they  attribute  a 
similar  degree  of  responsibility  for  failure  outcomes  as 
normally  achieving  children. 
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Table  11 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  IAE 
1+  and  I-  Subscale  Scores 


1+  Subscale 


LD  Control 


n 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Grade 

3 

44 

6.14 

1.91 

7.  18 

1.90 

Grade 

4 

46 

6.00 

1.9  1 

7.26 

1.82 

Grade 

5 

34 

6.4  1 

2.  20 

7.  18 

1  .54 

Grade 

6 

36 

6.58 

2.  78 

7.84 

1.46 

Total 

162 

6.26 

2.08 

7.36 

1. 73 

t 

I-  Subscale 


LD  Control 


n 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Grade 

3 

44 

5.46 

2.37 

5.09 

3.03 

Grade 

4 

46 

6.65 

1.90 

6.26 

2.44 

Grade 

5 

34 

5.65 

3.09 

6.24 

2.67 

Grade 

6 

38 

7.26 

2.  15 

7.0  5 

2.  14 

Total 

162 

6.26 

2.48 

6.  12 

2.69 
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Self-Expectations  for  future  Achievement 

Analyses  of  Projected  Academic  Performance  Full  Scale 
scores  revealed  a  significant  Group  effect  (F  =  7.76; 
df  =  1,146;  p  <.0  1),  with  LD  subjects,  as  predicted, 
obtaining  lewer  scores  than  Control  subjects  (see  Table  12)  . 
The  hypothesis  that  the  difference  between  the  ID  and 
Central  groups  would  increase  over  grade  level  was  not 
supported.  No  other  significant  Pull  Scale  interaction 
effects  were  observed,  nor  was  there  a  Sex  effect. 

Table  13  presents  Pull  and  subscale  means,  standard 
deviations,  and  F-Batics,  and  Appendices  C  and  D  show  Full 
and  subscale  data  for  the  two  groups  at  each  grade  level. 
Here,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  group  difference  was  due  to 
LD  subjects  obtaining  9.09  fewer  points  (about  1/2  a 
standard  deviation)  than  Control  subjects  (LD  M  =  114.79, 
Control  M  =  123.88).  This  difference  in  Projected 
Performance  Full  Scale  scores  was  reflected  primarily  in  the 
areas  of  Spelling,  Beading,  and  Math,  in  that  statistically 
significant  group  differences  were  also  observed  for  these 
subscales.  No  significant  differences  between  the  LD  and 
Control  groups,  however,  were  found  for  Language  Arts, 

Social  Studies,  or  Science.  Thus,  the  LD  subjects  appear  to 
have  lower  achievement  expectations  for  the  "core" 
elementary  areas  of  spelling,  reading,  and  math,  although 
their  predictions  with  respect  to  language  arts,  social 
studies,  and  science  are  similar  to  those  of  normally 
achieving  students. 
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Table  12 

5NCVA  Summary  Data  for  Projected  Academic 
Performance  Full  Scale  Scores 


Source 

df 

M.  S. 

F-Eatio 

Probability 

A  (Group) 

1 

24  1  7.  170 

7.  756 

.006* 

E  (Sex) 

1 

€54.413 

2.099 

.  149 

AE 

1 

77. 900 

0.250 

.6  18 

C  (Grade) 

3 

3.824 

0.0  12 

.998 

BC 

3 

306.322 

0.983 

.  403 

AC 

3 

29  5.  735 

0,949 

.4  19 

AEC 

3 

203.445 

0.653 

.582 

Errors 

146 

3  11.67  1 

♦Significant  effect 
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Table  13 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  F-Eatios  for  Projected 
Academic  Performance  lull  and  Subscale  Scores 


ID 

Control 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

F 

P 

lull  Scale 

1  1  4„  7 S 

16.67 

123.68 

18.06 

7.76 

.006* 

Spelling 

18.2  1 

3 . 3  S 

20.96 

33.83 

20.20 

.000* 

Beading 

19.06 

3.57 

2  1.80 

4.03 

14.  7  C 

.000* 

Language 

Arts 

18.32 

3.52 

19.24 

4.15 

1.79 

.183 

Math 

19.75 

4,.  2  7 

2  1.42 

4.8  1 

4.  1  8 

.042* 

Social 

Studies 

19.28 

3.80 

20.20 

4.67 

1.65 

.  20  1 

Science 

20. 16 

3.97 

20.26 

4 . 64 

0.20 

.655 

^Significant  effect 
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No  significant  interactions  were  observed  for  any  of 
the  subscales-  But  there  was  a  signficant  Grade  effect  for 
Spelling  (F  =  2.97,  df  =  3,146,  p  <-05),  and  a  significant 
Sex  effect  for  Science  (F  =  15.08,  df  =  1,146,  p  C.001).  On 
the  Spelling  subtest,  Scheffe  multiple  comparisons  of  means 
revealed  that  the  Grade  effect  was  due  to  children  in  Grade 
4  obtaining  significantly  lower  scores  than  Grade  5  children 
(Grade  4  M  =  18.20,  Grade  5  M  =  20.47;  F  =  7.57,  df  =  3,146, 
p  <  - 0 5)  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  sex  effect  was  due  to  boys 
reporting  higher  expectations  for  achievement  in  Science 
than  girls  (Boys  M  =  2  1.06,  Girls  M  =  18.52;  F  =  15.08, 

df  =  1, 146,  p  < . 0 0  1 )  . 

In  sum  then,  I,D  children  clearly  hold  lower 
expectations  for  future  academic  performance  than  normally 
achieving  children.  This  more  pessimistic  attitude  was 
primarily  prevalent  for  the  "core"  elementary  areas  of 
reading,  spelling,  and  math.  Considered  together  with  the 
other  variables  previously  discussed,  the  results  are 
supportive  of  the  hypotheses  that  LD  and  normally  achieving 
children  would  be  clearly  differentiated  in  terms  of 
school-related  affective  development.  Compared  to  normally 
achieving  students,  the  history  of  academic  failure  which 
typifies  and  defines  learning  disabilities,  appears  to  be 
associated  with  the  following;  (1)  lower  self-perceptions  of 
ability,  (2)  greater  external  attributions  of  responsibility 
for  school  successes,  and  (3)  lower  expectations  regarding 
future  academic  performance.  Correlational  data  further 
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supports  this  observation.  Moreover,  these  relatively 
negative  affective  characteristics  were  well  established  at 
the  Grade  3  level. 

In  terms  of  the  hypotheses  that  differences  in 
affective  characteristics  between  LD  and  normally  achieving 
children  would  become  greater  over  grade  level,  this  was  not 
confirmed.  The  group  difference  remained  relatively  constant 
for  all  grades.  Thus,  cider  LD  children  in  this  sample,  with 
presumably  longer  histories  of  failure  than  the  younger 
subjects,  did  not  appear  to  have  developed  more  negative 
affective  characteristics.  Finally,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  although  LD  children  have  developed  somewhat 
negative  school-related  affective  characteristics,  this  has 
not  generalized  to  all  subjects,  and  their  general 
self-ccncep ts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  their  histories  of  school  failure. 

Mothers 1  Enactions  to  their  Children*  s  Achievement  Behaviors 

Separate  analyses  were  performed  for  the  Positive  and 
Negative  Beactivity  subscales  of  the  Parent  Beaction 
Questionnaire  (PEQ) .  Table  14  presents  ANOVA  summary  data 
for  each  subscale. 

For  the  Positive  subscale,  a  significant  Group  effect 
was  observed  (F  =  5.32;  df  =  1,146;  p  < • 0 5) ,  with  mothers  of 
LD  children  obtaining  lower  scores  than  mothers  of  Control 
children  (LD  M  =  5. 17,  SD  =  1.80;  Control  M  =  5.83, 

SD  =  2.02),.  No  other  significant  main  effects  were  found. 
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Table  14 

ANOVA  Summary  Data  for  Parent's  Reaction  Questionnaire 
Positive  and  Negative  Reactivity  Subscale  Scores 


Positive  Reactivity 

Source 

df  M .  S .  F-Ratio 

Probability 

A  (Group) 

1 

20.029 

5.320 

.  022* 

E  (Sex) 

1 

4.014 

1.066 

.303 

AE 

1 

7.  284 

1.935 

.  166 

C  (Grade) 

3 

1.733 

0.  460 

.710 

BC 

3 

4.607 

1.224 

.  303 

AC 

3 

1.  195 

0.3  17 

.8  13 

AEC 

3 

2.521 

0.669 

.572 

Errors 

146 

3.  765 

♦Significant 

effect 

Negative  Reactivity 

Source 

df 

M„  S. 

F-Ratio 

Probability 

A  (Group) 

1 

27.  166 

8.084 

.  005* 

E  (Sex) 

1 

1 .  S02 

0.566 

.  453 

AE 

1 

0-716 

0.213 

.645 

C  (Grade) 

3 

6.272 

1.867 

.  138 

BC 

3 

3.  143 

0.935 

.  425 

AC 

3 

l„  562 

0.4  64 

.707 

AEC 

3 

1.845 

0.549 

.649 

Errors 

146 

3.360 

♦Significant  effect 
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nor  were  there  any  significant  interactions.  This  result 
supports  the  hypothesis  that  there  would  he  a  difference  in 
Positive  Eeactivity  scores  tetween  the  two  groups  of 
mothers.  Moreover,  it  reveals  that  LD  mothers  report  fewer 
positive  or  encouraging  reactions  to  their  children's 
achievement  behaviors  than  mothers  of  normally  achieving 
Control  children.  The  prediction  that  the  difference  in 
scores  between  the  two  groups  of  mothers  would  increase  over 
grade  level,  however,  was  not  supported  (see  Appendix  E)  . 
Thus,  longer  histories  of  school  failure  do  not  appear  to  be 
associated  with  increasingly  fewer  positive  reactions  by  LD 
mothers. 

A  significant  Group  effect  was  also  noted  in  terms  of 
the  Negative  Eeactivity  subscale  (E  =  8.08;  af  =  1,146; 
p  <.01).  Here,  mothers  of  LD  subjects  obtained  higher  scores 
than  mothers  of  Control  subjects  (LD  M  =  6.33,  SD  =  1.71; 
Control  M  =  5.43,  SD  =  1.93),  thereby  indicating  that  they 
have  typically  more  negative  reactions  to  their  children's 
school-related  achievement  behaviors.  Again,  as  with  the 
Positive  Eeactivity  subscale,  no  other  significant  effects 
were  found.  Thus,  there  war  no  support  for  the  hypothesis 
that  there  would  be  a  grade  level  effect  (see  Appendix  E) . 

In  sum,  the  above  findings  for  the  PEQ  suggest  that 
mothers  of  LD  children  have  fewer  positive  and  more  negative 
reactions  to  their  children's  school-related  events  and 
behaviors,  compared  to  mothers  of  children  who  experience 
"normal"  academic  achievement  in  school.  A  tendency  to 
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report  increasingly  negative  reactions  to  older  LD  children 
was  net  observed.  The  low  correlations  between  PBQ  scores 
and  the  other  variables  investigated  in  the  present  study 
suggest  that  mothers*  self-repoL ted  reaction  patterns  are, 
however,  only  marginally  related  to  achievement  levels  and 
affective  development. 

Mothers  *  rceptions  of  their  Children*  s  Academic 

Self-Concept 

In  terms  of  mothers'  ratings  of  the  SPAS  instrument, 
the  intent  here  was  to  obtain  an  indication  of  the  degree  of 
congruence  between  mothers  perceptions  of  the  school-related 
attitudes  and  feelings  of  their  children,  and  their 
children's  own  reported  self-perceptions.  It  was  predicted 
that  no  differences  would  be  found  in  each  of  the  ID  and 
Control  groups  between  children's  and  mothers'  SPAS  scores. 

The  ANCVA  summary  data  for  Full  Scale  SPAS  scores  for 
LD  mothers  and  LD  children  are  presented  in  Table  15.  There 
was  no  significant  Group  effect,  as  the  Full  Scale  means 
show  in  Table  16.  Here,  mothers  and  children  obtained 
similar  overall  scores  (Children's  M  =  37.88,  SD  =  12.66; 
Mothers'  M  =  38.6  1,  SD  =  14.33).  In  addition,,  no  significant 
Sex  or  Grade  effects  were  observed  (see  Appendix  E  for  Grade 
level  data) ,  and  the  only  significant  interaction  was  for 
Grade  by  Sex.  Scheffe  multiple  comparisons  of  means  were  run 
to  ascertain  where  the  interaction  effect  was  occurring.  It 
was  found  to  be  due  to  a  13.46  point  difference  in  scores  at 
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the  Grade  4  level  between  ratings  for  girls  and  ratings  for 
beys,  with  mothers  of  girls  and  their  daughters  reporting 
higher  scores  than  mothers  cf  boys  and  their  sons  (Girls 
M  =  45.64,  Boys  M  =  32.16;  F  =  9.70;  df  =  3,146;  p  < . 05) . 

Table  16  presents  SPAS  subscale  data.  Here  a 
significant  Group  effect  was  found  for  General  Ability 
(F  =  13.28;  df  =  1,146;  p  <.00  I),  with  LD  mothers  reporting 
higher  scores  than  their  ID  children  (Mothers  M  =  7.64, 

SD  =  3.31;  Children  M  =  5.67,  SD  =  2.76).  This  suggests  that 
these  mothers  believe  their  children  hold  higher 
self-perceptions  of  abilities  in  general,  than  the  children 
themselves  report.  No  other  group  differences  were  observed 
although  several  other  effects  were  found.  Among  these  were 
a  Sex  by  Grade  interaction  for  General  Ability,  a  Grade 
level  effect  for  Reading/Spelling,  and  a  Sex  effect  for 
Penmanship/Neatness.  The  Sex  by  Grade  interaction  on  the 
General  Ability  subscale  (F  =  3.81;  df  =  3,146;  p  <.02)  was 
due  to  lower  ratings  of  boys  than  girls  at  the  Grade  4  level 
(Boys  M  =  5.19,  Girls  M  =  7.43).  In  terms  of  the 
Reading/Spelling  Grade  effect,  LD  children  and  ID  mothers  at 
the  Grade  6  level  tended  to  rate  this  subscale  higher  than 
children  and  mothers  at  other  grade  levels  (Grade  3 
M  =  6.93;  Grade  4  M  =  5.24;  Grade  5  M  =  5.82;  Grade  6 
M  =  8.45).  Finally,  the  Sex  effect  for  Penmanship/Neatness 
(F  =  7.99;  df  =  1,146;  p  < . 0  1 )  was  due  to  higher  ratings 
reported  for  girls  than  for  beys  (Boys  M  =  6.80,  Girls 
M  =  8.44) . 
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ANOVA  Summary  Data  for  LD  Children’s  and  LD  Mothers' 

SPAS  Full  Scale  Scores 


Source 

df 

M.S. 

F-Ratio 

Prolability 

A  (Group) 

1 

17.3  13 

0.096 

.757 

B  (Sex) 

1 

139.822 

0.772 

.38  1 

AE 

1 

0.  135 

0.000 

.978 

C  (Grade) 

3 

169.953 

0.939 

.424 

BC 

3 

552.478 

3.052 

.03  1* 

AC 

3 

61.910 

0.452 

.716 

AEC 

3 

140.  188 

0.774 

.5  10 

Errors 

146 

181.030 

♦Significant  effect 
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Table  16 


Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  F-£atios  for  LD  Children* 


and  ID  Mothers* 

SPAS 

lull  and 

Subscale 

Scores 

Children 

Mothers 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

F 

P 

lull  Scale 

37.88 

12.66 

38.6  l 

14.33 

0.09 

.757 

General  Ability 

5.67 

2.76 

7.64 

3.3  1 

13.28 

.000* 

Arithmetic 

7.33 

3.19 

7.  00 

4.02 

0.66 

.417 

School 

Satisfaction 

7.44 

2.98 

7.  48 

3.27 

0.00 

.98  1 

Reading/Spelling 

6.89 

3.65 

6.  25 

4.  25 

0.54 

.462 

Penmanship/ 

Neatness 

7.22 

3,26 

7.86 

5.39 

0.44 

.505 

Confidence 

3.32 

2.07 

2.  77 

1.  13 

2. 72 

.101 

*Signficant  effect 
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Overall  then,  LD  mothers  and  their  children  reported 
SPAS  scores  which  were  generally  congruent  with  each  other. 
The  only  nctaile  incongruence  was  on  the  General  Ability 
subscale,  where  LD  mothers  tended  to  report  higher 
perceptions  of  their  children's  ability.  There  was  also  an 
indication  that  Reading/Spelling  problems  are  not  perceived 
as  being  major  at  the  Grade  6  level,  and  that  girls  are 
generally  thought  of  as  being  neater. 

Turning  to  the  data  for  Control  mothers  and  their 
children,  it  is  interesting  tc  note  that  there  were  no 
significant  Full  Scale  SPAS  main  effects  or  interactions 
(see  Table  17).  In  terms  of  the  SPAS  subscales  (means, 
standard  deviations,  and  F-Batios  are  reported  in  Table  18, 
whereas  Appendix  B  shows  Grade  level  data) ,  only  one  Group 
effect  was  found.  As  with  LD  mothers.  Control  mothers  rated 
the  general  ability  of  their  children  higher  than  the 
children  rated  their  own  ability  (Children  M  =  8.37, 

SD  =  2.79;  Mothers  M  =  10.27,  SD  =  2.13;  F  =  22.57; 
df  =  1,146;  p  <.00  1).  In  loth  cases  then,  mothers  seem  more 
optimistic  than  their  children  in  terms  of  perceptions  of 
general  academic  ability. 

Several  other  statistically  significant  effects  were 
observed.  Sex  differences  were  found  for  the  School 
Satisfaction  (F  =  7.02;  df  =  1,146;  p  < -  0  1 ) , 
Reading/Spelling  (F  =  5.33;  df  =  1,146;  p  < . 0 5 ) ,  and 
Penmanship/Neatness  (F  =  9.65;  df  =  1,146;  p  <.0I) 
subscales.  In  each  case,  higher  mean  ratings  were  reported 
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ANOVA  Summary  lata  for  Control  Childrens  and 
Control  Mothers1  STAS  full  Scale  Scores 


Source 

df 

M.  S. 

F-Eatio 

Probability 

A  (Group) 

1 

24  5. 488 

2.  175 

.  142 

B  (Sex) 

1 

132.00  1 

1.169 

.281 

AB 

1 

0.235 

0.002 

.964 

C  (Grade) 

3 

7  4„ 839 

0.663 

.576 

BC 

3 

144.562 

1.281 

.283 

AC 

3 

55.  15  1 

0.  489 

.69  1 

ABC 

■o 

59.681 

0 .529 

.663 

Errors 

146 

1 1 2. 860 

for  girls  than  for  boys.  Finally,  a  significant  Grade  effect 
was  obtained  on  the  Arithmetic  subscale  (F  =  3.20; 
df  =  3,146;  p  < -  0 5) .  Here,  there  was  a  tendency  for  lower 
scores  to  be  reported  at  the  Grade  5  level,  than  at  each  of 
the  other  levels  scores  (Grade  5  M  =  8.32,  Grade  6 
M  =  10.29;  F  =  8.33;  df  =  3.146;  p  C.05). 

Overall  then,  mothers  of  Control  children  obtained  SPAS 
scores  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  General  Ability 
subscale,  were  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  Control 
children  themselves.  The  moderate  correlation  of  .497 
between  Control  children’s  and  Control  mothers*  Full  Scale 
SPAS  scores,  however,  suggests  that  this  congruence  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  a  high  level  of  accuracy  on  the 
part  of  mothers  in  predicting  their  child’s  academic 
self-concept  status.  There  was  also  a  tendency  for  mothers 
to  perceive  of  girls’  academic  abilities  more  positively 
than  boys*. 

Overall,  mothers’  SPAS  results  reveal  a  considerable 
degree  of  congruence  with  their  children's  SPAS  results. 
However,  when  the  moderate  correlations  (LD  r  =  .429; 

Control  r  =  .497)  between  mothers*  and  children's  SPAS 
scores  within  each  group  are  taken  into  account,  the 
congruence  dees  not  necessarily  indicate  total  accuracy. 
Collectively,  mothers  obtained  similar  mean  scores,  but  they 
are  only  moderately  accurate  when  these  scores  are  compared 
to  those  of  their  children  at  the  individual  level.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  56  (69.1%)  of  the  LD 
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Table  18 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  F-Ratios  for 
Control  Children’s  and  Control  Mothers' 
Full  and  Subscale  SPAS  Scores 


LE 

Control 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

F 

P 

Full  Scale 

49.72 

10.64 

52.  15 

10.  28 

2.  18 

.  142 

General  Ability 

8.37 

2.79 

10.27 

2.  13 

22.  57 

.  000* 

Arithmetic 

9.68 

2.80 

9.  58 

3.09 

0.33 

.  566 

School 

Satisfaction 

8.  73 

2.3  1 

9.  06 

2.33 

1.30 

.257 

Reading/ 

Spelling 

10.07 

2.30 

10.35 

2.28 

0.58 

.444 

Penmanship/ 

Neatness 

8.22 

3.01 

7.69 

3.40 

0.36 

.  54  9 

Confidence 

4.  64 

2o  1  7 

5.25 

2.26 

2.06 

.  153 

♦Significant  effect 


mothers  and  54  (66.6%)  of  the  Control  mothers  reported  Full 
Scale  SPAS  scores  which  differed  from  their  children's  Full 
Scale  scores  hy  at  least  5  points.  A  substantial  majority  of 
mothers  in  bcth  groups,  therefore,  are  not  very  accurate  in 
perceiving  their  children's  academic  self-concept. 

Mothers '  Expectations  of  Future  School  Performance 

Ihe  results  of  analyses  cf  mothers'  Projected  Academic 
Performance  Full  Scale  scores  (PAPS-M)  revealed  a  highly 
significant  Group  effect  (F  =  26.82;  df  =  1,146;  p  <.001), 
with  LD  mothers  obtaining  significantly  lower  ratings  than 
Control  mothers  (LD  M  =  30.44,  SD  =  4.85;  Control  M  -  35.18, 
SD  =  4.99).  No  other  signficant  main  effects  were  noted,  nor 
were  there  any  significant  interaction  effects. 

Summary  Full  Scale  ANOVA  data  are  presented  in  Table 
19.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  LD 
mothers  would  hold  lower  academic  achievement  expectations 
than  Control  mothers.  Cnee  again  no  support  was  found  for 
the  prediction  that  the  difference  in  expectations  between 
the  two  groups  of  mothers  would  increase  over  grade 
level  (see  Appendices  C  and  D)  .  Thus,  the  relatively  low 
expectations  held  by  LD  mothers  were  evident  at  the  Grade  3 
level,  and  remained  constant  through  to  Grade  6. 

Table  20  shows  Full  and  subscale  means,  standard 
deviations,  and  F-Ratios.  Here,  it  should  be  noted  that  LD 
mothers  reported  significantly  lower  expectations  for  all 
the  subject  areas  assessed,  and  not  just  for  the 
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Table  19 

ANCVA  Summary  Data  for  Mothers1  Projected 
Academic  Performance  Full  Scale  Scores 


Source 

df 

a .  s.. 

E-Eatio 

Probability 

A  (Group) 

1 

7  13.0  10 

26.822 

.  000* 

E  (Sex) 

1 

1 . 6  S  1 

0.063 

.  80  1 

A£ 

1 

6.345 

0..23  9 

.626 

C  (Grade) 

3 

20.442 

0„  769 

.513 

EC 

3 

10.46  1 

0.394 

.  758 

AC 

3 

5.886 

0.22  1 

.88  1 

AEC 

3 

20.693 

0.778 

.508 

Errors 

146 

26.583 

♦Significant  effect 
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Table  20 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  F-Ratios  for 
Mothers*  Projected  Academic  Performance 
Full  and  Subscale  Scores 


L£ 

Control 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

F 

P 

Full  Scale 

30.44 

4.85 

35.  19 

4.99 

26.823 

.000* 

Spelling 

5.09 

1.25 

6.09 

1.3  1 

22.  184 

.  000* 

Reading 

5.21 

1  .22 

6.40 

1.14 

39. 547 

.000* 

Language  Arts 

4.96 

0.97 

5.  74 

1.09 

19.106 

.000* 

Math 

5.05 

1  .30 

5.  77 

1. 30 

6.  2  1  1 

.0  14* 

Social  Studies 

5.  15 

0.93 

5.63 

1.06 

6.607 

.011* 

Science 

4.99 

1.05 

5.57 

1-04 

8.477 

.004* 

♦Significant  effect 
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r eading/language  arts  areas  where  the  learning  problems  of 
LE  children  are  most  apparent.  No  significant  interactions 
were  observed  for  the  subscales.  There  were,  however,  two 
significant  Sex  effects  (language  Arts  and  Science) ,  and  two 
significant  Grade  effects  (Spelling  and  Beading) . 

The  sex  differences  in  the  Language  Arts  area,  were  due 
to  mothers  of  girls  holding  higher  expectations  than  mothers 
cf  toys  (Boys  II  =  5.22,  Girls  M  =  5.61;  F  =  5.88; 
df  =  1,146;  p  C.05).  Conversely,  for  Science,  boy s*  mothers 
reported  higher  expectations  than  girls*  mothers  (Boys 
M  =  5.39,  Girls  h  =  5.06;  F  =  4.30;  df  =  1,146;  p  <.05).  In 
terms  of  Spelling,  the  Grade  level  effect  (F  =  4.76; 
df  =  3,146;  p  <.01)  was  due  to  increased  mean  expectations 
at  each  grade  level  (Grade  3  =  5.29;  Grade  4  =  5.33;  Grade 
5  =  5.77;  Grade  6  =  6.08).  Similarly,  the  significant  Grade 
level  effect  for  Reading  (B  =  2.83;  df  =  3,146;  p  <.05) 
reflected  an  increase  in  mean  expectation  scores  over  Grade 
3  to  Grade  6  (Grade  3  =  5.54;  Grade  4  =  5.65;  Grade 
5  =  5.97;  Grade  6  =  6.13). 

To  summarize,  mothers  of  LD  children  reported  having 
significantly  lower  achievement  expectations  than  mothers  of 
normally  achieving  Control  children,  further,  these  lower 
expectations  were  expressed  in  all  the  academic  subject 
areas  tapped  by  the  PAES-M.  Differences  in  expectations  held 
by  LE  and  Control  mothers  however,  did  not  appear  to  change 
as  a  function  of  grade  level.  Bather,  the  different 
predictions  were  evident  at  the  Grade  3  level,  and  remained 
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constant  through  to  Grade  6.  The  mothers  as  a  combined 
group,  though,  did  report  increasing  expectations  over  grade 
level  for  Spelling  and  Beading. 

Teachers 1  Expectations  of  Future  School  Performance 

Finally,  results  of  teachers*  ratings  on  the  Projected 
Academic  Performance  Scale  (PAPS-T)  are  reported.  Table  21 
reveals  a  highly  significant  Full  Scale  Group  effect, 
similar  to  that  observed  for  mothers,  (F  =  37.57; 
af  =  1,146;  p  <.00  I).  Here,  teachers  reported  lower 
Projected  Performance  scores  for  LD  children  in  comparison 
to  Control  children  (LD  M  =  26.61,  SD  =  6.25;  Control 
M  =  32.94,  £D  =  6.04).  No  signficant  Sex  effect  was 
observed,  nor  were  there  any  Full  Scale  interaction  effects. 
A  significant  Full  Scale  Grade  level  difference,  however, 
was  noticed  (F  =  3.63;  df  =  3,  146;  p  <.05)  .  In  order  to 
determine  the  major  source  of  this  effect,  Scheffe  multiple 
comparisons  of  means  were  carried  out.  The  results  revealed 
a  marginally  significant  increase  in  mean  PAPS-T  scores  at 
the  Grade  6  level  compared  to  the  combined  Grades  3  to  5 
mean  scores  (Grades  3-5  M  =  29.08;  Grade  6  M  =  32.05; 

F  =  6.62;  df  =  3,  146;  p  <.  10) . 

In  terms  of  subscale  scores  for  the  teachers*  Projected 
Performance  measures,  means,  standard  deviations,  and 
F-fiatics  are  presented  in  Table  22.  (See  Appendices  C  and  D 
for  Grade  level  data.)  These  data  reveal  that  teachers 
reported  significantly  lover  performance  expectations  for  LD 
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Table  21 

ANOVA  Summary  Data  for  Teachers*  Projected  Academic 
Performance  Eullscale  Scores 


Source 

df 

M.S. 

E-Eatio 

Probability 

A  (Group) 

1 

1375.020 

37.565 

.000* 

B  (Sex) 

1 

13.078 

0.357 

.551 

AB 

1 

3.954 

0.  109 

.  742 

C  (Grade) 

3 

132.295 

3..  633 

.0  14 

EC 

3 

60.2  18 

1.  645 

.  182 

AC 

3 

66.103 

1„  80  6 

.  149 

ABC 

3 

33.116 

0.505 

.  440 

Errors 

146 

36.555 

*Signif leant  effect 
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children  in  all  subject  areas  tapped  by  the  PAPS-T,  in 
comparison  tc  the  normally  achieving  Control  children.  This 
effect  was  similar  to  that  obtained  for  mothers*  PAPS 
subscale  scores,. 

In  addition,  significant  Grade  level  effects  were 
observed  for  the  Spelling  (F  =  3.74;  df  =  3,146;  p  <.02), 
Language  Arts  (F  =  2.74;  df  =  3,146;  p  <.05),  Social  Studies 
(F  =  3.30;  df  =  3,146;  p  C.05),  and  Science  (F  =  3.81; 
df  =  3,146;  p  < . 0 2 )  sutscales.  An  examination  of  means  in 
each  case  shewed  a  tendency  for  Grade  6  teachers  to  report 
higher  ratings  than  teachers  at  the  Grades  3  to  5  levels.  An 
inspection  of  raw  data  as  a  function  of  class  grouping 
revealed  no  obvious  reason  for  this  teacher  effect,  other 
than  a  generalized  tendency  amongst  all  Grade  6  teachers  to 
report  higher  ratings  for  most  children  in  their  classes. 
Thus, the  source  of  high  Grade  6  scores  is  not  clear.  Of 
further  interest  is  the  significant  Group  by  Grade  level 
interaction  observed  for  the  Math  subscale  (F  =  3.74; 
df  =  3,146;  p  <.02).  Scheffe  tests  revealed  that  this 
interaction  effect  was  due  to  a  proportionately  greater 
difference  in  mean  Math  scores  between  ID  and  Control 
subjects  at  the  Grade  6  level,  in  comparison  to  differences 
in  means  at  each  of  the  Grades  3,  4  and  5  levels  (all 
p*s  < . 0 5 ) .  Thus,  in  terms  of  grade  effects.  Grade  6  teachers 
reported  higher  expectations  for  both  the  Control  and  ID 
groups  in  four  of  the  six  subscales,  (Spelling,  Language 
Arts,  Social  Studies,  and  Science) .  In  addition  to  this,  a 
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Table  22 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  F-Ratios  for 
Teachers’  Projected  Academic  Performance 
Full  and  Subscale  Scores 


ID  Control 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

F 

P 

Full  Scale 

26.62 

6.25 

32.94 

6.04 

37.57 

.  000* 

Spelling 

4.42 

1  .24 

5.52 

1.  26 

29.44 

.000* 

Reading 

4.  40 

1.33 

5.6  1 

1.37 

30. 76 

.  000* 

Language  Arts 

4.62 

la  28 

5.47 

1.03 

19.99 

.000* 

Math 

4.  16 

1.3  6 

5.  12 

1.36 

35.65 

.  COO* 

Social  Studies 

4.59 

1 .14 

5.42 

0.99 

18.30 

.  000* 

Science 

4.  43 

1.08 

5.  4  1 

U  10 

24.45 

.000* 

^Significant  effect 
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Grade  6  math  difference  was  also  observed  in  favor  of 
Control  subjects.  By  implication.  Grade  6  teachers  may  be 
indicating  that  as  LD  students  enter  high  school,  they 
expect  them  to  experience  considerable  difficulty  with  Math. 

In  sum,  teachers  were  similar  to  mothers  in  that  they 
reported  significantly  lower  expectations  in  all  subject 
areas  tapped  by  the  Projected  Academic  Performance  Scale. 
Further,  a  tendency  for  Grade  6  teachers  to  report 
significantly  higher  expectations  for  both  groups  on  all 
subscales  except  Reading  and  Math  was  noted.  In  terms  of 
Math,  higher  ratings  at  the  Grade  6  level  were  made  for 
Control  subjects,  but  not  for  LD  subjects.  Thus,  although 
strong  group  differences  were  found  for  teacher 
expectations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Math  subscale,  these 
differences  were  present  at  the  Grade  3  level,  and  remained 
constant  through  to  Grade  6. 
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CHAE1ER  V 


DISC OSS ION 

The  discussion  section  will  parallel  the  results 
chapter.  Accordingly ,  the  children's  variables  will  te  dealt 
with  first.  Here,  the  findings  for  general  self -concept, 
academic  self-concept,  academic  locus  of  control,  and 
performance  expectations  will  each  be  considered.  Next, 
attention  will  focus  on  the  adult  variables,  namely, 
mothers'  perceptions,  reactions,  and  expectations,  along 
with  teachers'  expectations.  Following  the  discussion  of  the 
children  and  adult  variables,  an  integration  will  be 
presented  in  terms  of  implications  for  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  development  of  learning  disabled  children. 

Finally,  the  educational  significance  of  the  present  study 
will  be  considered,  alcng  with  possible  directions  for 
future  research. 


Children's  Perceptions 

For  general  self-concept,  the  prediction  that  there 
would  be  no  significant  differences  between  the  ID  and 
Control  children  in  their  ratings  on  the  Piers-Harris 
Children ' s  Self-Concept  Scale  was  clearly  supported.  Indeed, 
neither  the  Full  Scale  nor  any  of  the  subscales 
discriminated  between  the  two  groups.  Further,  the 
correlational  data  revealed  that  general  self-concept  has  a 
negligible  relationship,  at  least  in  this  sample,  with 
Report  Card  grades,  and  also  with  the  other  more 
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specifically  school-related  affective  variables.  These 
results  suggest  that  school  experiences,  attitudes,  and 
achievement  levels  are  relatively  independent  of  general 
self-percepticns  and  evaluations,  and  that  histories  of 
school  failure,  which  characterize  ID  students,  do  not 
appear  to  generalize  to  overall  feelings  of  inadequacy  or 
diminished  self-worth. 

Such  findings  are  in  agreement  with  other  studies  which 
have  shown  that  little  relationship  exists  between  general 
self-perceptions  and  attitudes,  and  achievement  in  school 
(e.g.,  Cobb,  Chissom  &  Davis,  1975;  Bettschen,  Kinne  & 
Wideen,  1977).  As  Bloom  (1976)  notes,  following  his 
extensive  review  of  the  literature,  low  achievers  and  high 
achievers  may  be  high,  average,  or  low  in  general 
self-concept.  Children  who  experience  predominantly  negative 
outcomes  in  their  academic  work,  may  be  able  to  derive  more 
positive  indications  of  their  self-worth  and  adequacy  in 
other  areas,  such  as  music,  athletics,  or  in  various 
hobbies.  Certainly  for  the  ID  children  in  the  present  study, 
the  Fiers-Harris  results  suggest  that  perceptions  of 
physical  attributes  and  peer  popularity,  along  with  feelings 
of  happiness  and  levels  of  anxiety,  have  not  been  adversely 
affected  by  school  failure. 

An  additional  finding  of  interest  was  that  the 
Intellectual/School  Status  subscale  of  the  Fiers-Harris 
failed  to  discriminate  between  the  LD  and  Control  groups, 
although  there  was  a  slight  tendency  for  LD  girls  to  obtain 
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lcwer  scores  than  Control  girls.  This  result  is  consistent 
with  a  study  reported  ty  Ecersma  and  Chapman  (  1978)  .  They 
found  that  the  Intellectual/School  Status  Piers-Harris 
subscale  failed  to  correlate  significantly  with  either 
Report  Grades  or  with  academic  self-concept,  as  measured  by 
the  Student's  Perception  of  Ability  Scale.  The  result  is 
also  in  line  with  Marx  and  Winne's  (1978)  observations  that 
subscales  cf  general  self-concept  instruments,  including  the 
Piers-Harris,  have  poor  discriminant  validity. 

Overall  then,  the  present  study  adds  to  those 
investigations  which  have  failed  to  find  a  significant 
relationship  between  school  learning  and  general 
self-concept.  In  addition,  it  is  evident  that  the  failure 
experiences  which  typify  ID  children  are  not  necessarily 
accompanied  ty  broad  perceptions  of  diminished  self-worth  or 
inadequacy . 

Turning  to  academic  self-concept,  however,  the  results 
reveal  a  very  different  picture.  As  predicted,  the  ID  group 
reported  significantly  lower  self-perceptions  on  all 
sutscales  of  the  Student's  Perception  of  Ability  Scale 
(except  Pecmanship/Neatness ,  which  was  nevertheless  in  the 
expected  direction) ,  in  comparison  to  the  normally  achieving 
Control  group. 

Considering  that  these  LD  children  had  been  referred 
for  remedial  instruction  primarily  on  the  basis  of  reading 
problems,  it  is  net  surprising  that  they  should  report  lower 
self-perceptions  of  ability  on  the  Reading/Spelling 
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subscale.  Further,  the  significantly  lower  perceptions  of 
arithmetic  and  general  academic  ability  for  ID  children  are 
in  keeping  with  their  predominantly  lower  levels  of 
performance  across  most,  if  not  all,  academic  subjects.  Such 
findings  are  in  agreement  with  the  notion  that  frequent 
failure  experiences  in  specific  subjects  are  usually 
associated  with  the  development  of  relatively  low 
perceptions  of  ability  in  those  subjects  (Brookover  et  al., 
1965,  1967;  Shavelson  et  al.,  1976) . 

Eesults  with  the  other  subscales  of  the  SPAS,  however, 
suggest  that  academic  self-concept  in  ID  students  is  more 
than  a  mere  reflection  of  past  and  current  achievement 
levels.  Bather,  the  low  perceptions  of  ability  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic  appear  to  have  generalized  to 
comparatively  negative  attitudes  towards  school  in  general, 
and  also  to  expressions  of  less  confidence  in  academic 
ability.  So,  although  diminished  self-perceptions  of  ability 
in  specific  subject  areas  seem  to  reflect  the  reality  of 
lower  achievement  levels,  it  is  also  important  to  observe 
that  LD  students  have  developed  fairly  broad  negative 
feelings  about  school,  along  with  relatively  depressed 
levels  of  academic  self-confidence. 

Clearly  then,  the  LD  children  in  the  present  study  are 
strongly  characterized  by  their  comparatively  lower  academic 
self-concepts.  Moreover,  these  negative  characteristics  were 
well  established  at  the  Grade  3  level,  and  remained  constant 
through  to  Grade  6.  Such  broad  and  fairly  early  indications 
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of  low  academic  self-ccncepts  in  LD  or  low  achievement 
children  are  in  keeping  with  findings  of  other  studies.  For 
example,  Bcersma  and  Chapman  (1978),  in  an  investigation 
with  Grade  3  LD  and  normally  achieving  children  stratified 
on  HISC-E  IQs,  found  similar  sharp  differences  hetween 
groups  on  the  SPAS.  Other  studies  comparing  high  and  lew 
achieving  elementary  children  with  similar  IQ»s  have  also 
found  relatively  negative  academic  self-concepts  among  the 
low  achievers  (e.g.,  Campbell,  1966;  Fink,  1962;  Kifer, 

19  75)  . 

Bloom  (1976)  and  Hamachek  (1978)  have  both  pointed  out, 
that  such  relatively  negative  attitudes  are  generally 
established  during  the  first  few  years  in  elementary  school, 
often  in  response  to  repeated  failure  experiences  in  the 
heavily  stressed  area  of  reading.  Thus,  the  present  finding 
of  low  academic  self-ccncepts  associated  with  LD  children  at 
the  Grade  3  level  is  net  surprising.  Indeed,  it  is 
supportive  of  the  supposition  that  learning  outcomes  during 
the  early  elementary  years  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
development  of  self-  and  school-related  perceptions  and 
attitudes . 

The  implications  for  LD  children  of  such  relatively 
negative  academic  self-concepts  seem  important  to  consider. 
Bloom  (1976)  argues  that  when  students  believe  that  their 
abilities  are  inadequate,  they  are  likely  to  approach 
learning  with  reluctance,  dislike,  or  even  avoidance. 
Similarly,  Erookover  et  al.  (1965,  1967),  view 
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self-perceptions  of  academic  ability  as  functionally 
limiting  factors  in  school  success.  Thus,  the  amount  of 
effort  invested  in  future  tasks  will  depend  partly  on  the 
degree  to  which  individuals  perceive  they  are  capable  of 
meeting  task  requirements. 

Some  empirical  support  for  these  beliefs  is  found  in 
studies  conducted  by  Wattenberg  and  Clifford  (  1964) ,  and 
lamay  (1965).  In  two  separate  investigations,  these 
researchers  found  that  the  self-perceptions  of  kindergarten 
children  were  significantly  better  predictors  of  reading 
ability  12  months  to  2  1/2  years  later  than  were  measures  of 
intelligence.  Further  attesting  to  the  causal  power  of 
academic  self-concept  are  the  results  from  the  major 
longitudinal  study  conducted  by  Brookover  and  his  associates 
(1965,  1967).  They  found  that  levels  of  achievement  improved 

following  an  academic  self-concept  enhancement  program  with 
high  school  underachieving  students  and  their  parents. 

A  positive  academic  self-concept ,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  an  important  component  in  successful  school  learning.  If, 
as  the  present  study  suggests,  ID  students  have  relatively 
negative  self-perceptions  of  ability,  then  the  motivation 
and  task  persistence  necessary  for  success  in  school  will 
likely  be  depressed.  In  sum  then,  the  results  for  academic 
self-concept  indicate  that  by  the  end  of  Grade  3,  LD 
children  have  already  developed  comparatively  low 
perceptions  of  their  ability  in  specific  subject  areas.  In 
addition,  these  self-perceptions  appear  to  have  generalized 
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to  fairly  negative  attitudes  toward  school  work  in  general, 
and  tc  diminished  levels  cf  confidence  in  their  academic 
abilities. 

further  attesting  to  the  possibility  of  these  negative 
beliefs  are  the  results  for  academic  locus  of  control.  As 
predicted,  LD  children  obtained  significantly  lower  scores 
on  the  1+  subscale  of  the  Intellectual  Achievement 
Besponsibility  Questionnaire  than  Control  children.  In  this 
regard,  LE  children  indicated  a  greater  tendency  than 
normally  achieving  children  to  ascribe  responsibility  for 
successful  achievement  outcomes  to  external  sources,  such  as 
the  teacher*s  momentary  generosity,  or  the  easy  nature  of 
the  task.  Concomitantly,  ID  children  see  ability  and  effort 
(internal  factors)  as  being  less  influential  in  causing 
successful  task  outcomes,  than  do  normal  achievers.  Ihis 
relatively  external  orientation  was  found  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  was  clearly  evident  by  Grade  3.  No  trend  towards 
increased  externality  for  older  LD  children  was  noted. 

In  terms  of  control  orientations  for  failure  outcomes 
(I-) ,  the  LE  students  reported  similar  attributions  to  those 
observed  for  normally  achieving  students.  Further,  these 
locus  cf  control  perceptions  showed  a  tendency  in  both 
groups  towards  increasing  internality  over  grade  level, 
particularly  for  Grade  6  children.  Learning  disabled 
children,  along  with  normal  achievers,  therefore,  indicated 
an  increasing  belief  that  failure  outcomes  are  the  result  of 
insufficient  ability  and  effort  on  their  part. 
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Within  these  resalts  an  interesting  pattern  emerges. 
Learning  disabled  students  tend  to  attribute  freguent 
failures  to  a  lack  of  ability,  while  at  the  same  time 
ascribing  responsibility  for  their  relatively  infrequent 
successes  to  external  factors,  such  as  the  teacher  being 
nice,  or  the  task  being  easier  than  usual.  Thus,  as  LB 
students  proceed  through  elementary  school,  they  accept  an 
increasing  ancunt  of  responsibility  for  their  failures,  yet 
take  comparatively  little  credit  for  their  successes. 

While  previous  studies  have  also  tended  to  report 
external  control  orientations  among  failure-prone  or 
underachieving  children  (e.g..  Chance,  1965;  Kifer,  1975; 
Phares,  1976),  few,  if  any,  have  drawn  a  distinction  between 
attributions  for  successful  events  and  those  for  failure 
events.  Yet,  the  observations  in  this  study  highlight  the 
fruitfulness  of  considering  control  orientations  for 
successes  and  failures  separately. 

It  seems  logical  to  expect  that  low  achieving  students 
would  come  to  believe  (correctly  or  incorrectly)  that  their 
abilities  were  not  adequate  in  facilitating  successful  task 
outcomes,  and  so  attribute  the  relatively  infreguent  and 
unexpected  success  occurences  to  external  sources. 
Conversely,  when  failure  cutcomes  occur,  they  are  probably 
seen  as  further  evidence  cf  inadequate  ability,  and  thereby 
attributed  irternally  to  the  individuals  own  inadequacies. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of 
relatively  negative  academic  self-concepts  among  LD  children 
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observed  in  the  present  study.  Continuing  this  line  of 
reasoning,  if  LD  children  view  successful  school  outcomes  as 
only  partly  contingent  upon  effort  and  ability,  while  at  the 
same  time  viewing  failures  as  resulting  from  their 
intellectual  inadeguacies,  then  it  is  possible  that  these 
children  may  start  "giving  up"  on  themselves  and  guit 
trying.  Support  for  this  suggestion  is  found  in  numerous 
studies . 

Dweck  and  Reppucci  (1973),  for  example,  report  that 
children  with  external  control  orientations  tend  to  give  up 
earlier  on  difficult  tasks  than  children  who  had  internal 
beliefs.  Similarly,  Altshuler  and  Kassimore  (1975)  also 
noted  that  positive  behavior  was  significantly  less  for 
children  who  believed  that  task  outcomes  were  determined  by 
external  factors  compared  to  those  who  thought  the  crucial 
determinants  were  based  on  inter r.al  sources.  Others  have 
found  that  externally  oriented  students  are  characterized  by 
lower  levels  of  intrinsic  motivation  (Litner  &  DuCette, 

1974) ,  less  confidence  in  their  ability  to  achieve  (Arlin, 

1975) ,  and  in  more  serious  cases,  a  sense  of  "learned 
helplessness",  where  success  is  seen  as  unattainable 
irrespective  of  any  effort  that  might  be  invested  (Dweck, 
1975)  .  Under  these  circumstances,  LD  children  will  likely 
develop  strong  doubts  about  their  abilities  to  perform 
successfully  in  future  academic  tasks,  and  concomitant 
beliefs  that  future  performance  will  show  little 
improvement. 
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The  results  for  academic  achievement  expectations  seem 
tc  support  this  latter  suggestion.  Here,  it  was  observed 
that  ID  children  had  significantly  lower  ratings  on  the 
Projected  Academic  Performance  Scale  than  the  normally 
achieving  Control  children.  Ihe  overall  difference  between 
the  two  groups  was  reflected  more  specifically  in  terms  of 
reading,  spelling,  and  math  performance,  where  in  each  case, 
LB  students  expressed  lower  short  and  long  term  expectations 
for  future  academic  success  than  Controls.  As  with  the 
observations  for  academic  self-concept,  these  differences 
were  clearly  evident  by  the  Grade  3  level,  and  remained 
constant  through  to  Grade  6. 

Ihus,  in  terms  of  the  "core"  elementary  subject  areas 
of  reading,  spelling,  and  math,  ID  children  report 
expectations  which  are  concomitant  with  their  achievement 
levels,  and  also  with  their  own  perceptions  of  ability.  So, 
persistent  failure  in  these  subjects  appears  to  be 
accompanied  by  lower  self -perceptions  of  ability,  and  lower 
expectations  of  future  performance.  Such  findings  are  in 
agreement  with  previous  studies  which  indicate  that 
failure-prone  and  underachieving  children  generally  hold 
lower  expectations  for  future  success  when  compared  to  high 
achievers  with  similar  intellectual  abilities  (Adelman, 

1969;  Eoersma  &  Chapman,  1979;  Peng,  1974) . 

The  implications  of  low  expectations  for  ID  children 
would  seem  to  be  obvious.  If  experiences  in  their  learning 
history  lead  them  to  believe  that  successful  tash  outcomes 
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are  a  relatively  rare  occurrence,  partly  attributable  to 
externally  controlled  factors,  then  repeated  failure  in  the 
future  will  probably  be  viewed  as  consistent  with  their 
perceptions  of  ability.  In  turn,  low  perceptions  of  ability, 
in  the  presence  of  relatively  external  control  orientations 
regarding  the  cause  of  successful  learning  outcomes,  are 
very  likely  linked  with  low  expectations.  Together,  these 
variables  probably  contribute  to  reduced  motivation  to 
learn,  and  thereby  interfere  with  attempts  aimed  at  helping 
such  children  reach  their  potential  (Bar-Tal,  1978) . 

In  summarizing  the  findings  for  the  children’s 
variables,  the  following  picture  emerges.  Learning  disabled 
children  hold  lower  perceptions  of  ability  in  the  core 
elementary  areas  of  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  These 
lower  perceptions  appear  to  have  generalized  to  relatively 
negative  attitudes  toward  school  tasks  in  general,  and  to 
diminished  levels  of  confidence  in  their  academic  abilities. 
In  view  of  such  relatively  negative  academic  self-concepts, 
it  seems  hardly  surprising  that  LB  children  should  believe 
that  success  in  school,  when  it  does  occur,  tends  to  be 
caused  by  external  factors.  Concomitantly,  their  achievement 
expectations  regarding  future  academic  performance  are 
comparatively  low,  again  reflecting  beliefs  of  inadequate 
ability.  Further  supportive  of  the  interrelationships  among 
these  affective  variables  are  the  correlational  data,  where 
moderate  correlations  were  observed  among  academic 
self-concept,  locus  of  control,  and  achievement  expectation 
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scores.  Id  addition,  each  of  these  variables  was 
signif icantly  related  to  report  grades. 

Interestingly,  the  negative  school- related  beliefs  and 
attitudes  observed  in  the  LD  children  do  not  appear  to  have 
influenced  their  general  self-concepts.  Further,  although 
the  sharp  differences  in  the  academic  affective 
characteristics  were  evident  at  the  Grade  3  level,  ID 
children  did  not  report  increasingly  negative  perceptions 
over  grade  level.  Rather,  the  results  showed  fairly  constant 
differences  between  the  two  groups  from  Grade  3  to  Grade  6. 

Ihis  failure  to  find  increasingly  negative  affective 
characterist ics  in  older  ID  children  was  unexpected.  It  had 
been  assumed  that  older  ID  children  would  have  accumulated  a 
greater  number  of  failure  experiences  than  younger  ID 
students,  thereby  contributing  to  the  development  of 
increasingly  negative  school-related  feelings  and  attitudes. 
It  is  possible  that  older  ID  subjects  in  this  study  did  not 
in  fact  have  lengthy  failure  histories,  and  that  their 
learning  disability  remedial  placement  was  based  on 
difficulties  which  had  become  manifest  more  recently. 
Conversely,  and  possibly  more  likely,  it  may  be  that  a 
self-ccncept  develops  to  a  large  degree  during  the  first  two 
years  of  school,  and  then  remains  basically  unchanged  unless 
cognitive  achievement  changes  greatly. 

Another  possibility  is  that  academic  affect  is  defined 
and  developed  largely  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with 
classroom  peers.  Change  or  constancy  of  affective 
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characteristics,  therefore,  could  be  primarily  a  function  of 
change  cr  constancy  in  peer  group  membership  (Boersma, 
Chapman  &  Battle,  in  press).  Restrnger  (1954),  for  example, 
argues  that  estimates  of  self-worth  are  formed  largely  on 
the  basis  of  comparisons  with  individuals  in  the  immediate 
peer  reference  group.  In  line  with  this,  Strang,  Smith  and 
Rogers  (1978)  have  found  differences  in  the  self-concepts  of 
special  class  children,  depending  on  whether  they  were 
segregated  with  similar  learning-problem  children,  or 
whether  they  were  mainstreamed  with  "normally"  achieving 
children. 

In  that  the  present  LD  sample  was  receiving  only 
part-time  remedial  assistance,  their  basis  for  comparison 
was  probably  the  children  in  their  home  room.  Academic 
rankings  (in  terms  of  peer  group  comparisons)  from  year  to 
year  for  such  LD  students  protably  do  not  change  very  much. 
Indeed,  report  card  grades  and  standardized  achievement  test 
scores  for  the  LD  children  indicate  that  their  overall 
degree  of  deficiency  tends  to  remain  constant.  Accordingly, 
LD  children  probably  do  not  perceive  themselves  as  becoming 
increasingly  "inferior"  in  their  academic  abilities. 

Adult  Perceptions 

In  terms  of  the  Parent  Reaction  Questionnaire,  the 
prediction  that  mothers  of  LD  subjects  would  report  more 
negative  reactions  to  typical  achievement  events  and 
outcomes  than  mothers  of  Control  subjects  received 
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substantial  support.  The  strong  significant  differences 
between  the  groups  fcr  both  positive  and  negative  reactions 
indicate  that  LD  mothers  respond  more  negatively  and  less 
positively  to  their  children’s  achievement  behaviors.  This 
differential  pattern  of  reactivity  was  already  established 
by  Grade  3,  and  remained  constrnt  through  to  Grade  6. 

Such  findings  are  consistent  with  results  from  other 
studies.  For  example,  Boersma  and  Chapman  (1978a)  found  that 
mothers  of  Grade  3  LD  children  reported  fewer  positive 
interactions  with  their  children  than  mothers  of  normal 
achievers.  Similarly,  Hilliard  and  Loth  (1969)  also  observed 
that  mothers  of  underachieving  students  were  more  rejecting 
and  less  accepting  than  mothers  of  normally  acheiving 
students.  In  another  study,  Cwen  et  al.  (1971)  reported  that 
parents  of  "educationally  handicapped"  (LD)  children  were 
generally  less  affectionate  toward  their  children,  and  put 
more  pressure  on  them  regarding  performance  in  school. 

In  addition  to  supporting  results  from  previous 
research,  the  present  findings  are  also  noteworthy  because 

of  the  manner  in  which  the  data  were  collected.  Though 

\ 

self-report  data  on  aspects  of  child-rearing  techniques 
would  seem  particularly  susceptible  to  "faking,"  the  fact 
that  LD  mothers  in  the  present  study  reported  more  negative 
and  fewer  positive  interactions  with  their  children  adds 
credibility  to  the  results.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  the 
finding  suggests  that  the  self-report  data  may  have  been 
more  "honest"  as  a  result  of  collecting  it  through  the  mail. 
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where  the  potentially  threatening  physical  presence  of  an 
interviewer  was  non-existent. 

k  somewhat  puzzling  aspect  of  the  mother  reaction 
findings  is  the  non-significant  correlational  relationship 
with  either  school  grades  or  the  other  affective  variables. 
Mothers1  reactions  appear  to  he  associated  with  group 
membership  (ID  and  normal  achievers),  but  not  actual 
achievement  levels  per  se .  Furthermore,  the  "gualitj"  of 
mother-child  interactions  seems  independent  of 
school-related  affective  development  in  these  children. 

Such  a  result  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  other 
studies.  Coopersmith  (1967),  for  example,  noted  a  strong 
relationship  between  parental  behaviors  and  self-esteem. 
Speci f ically ,  children  and  adolescents  with  low  self-esteem 
tended  to  have  parents  whc  were  rejecting,  punitive,  and 
inconsistent  in  their  approach  to  child-rearing.  In  terms  of 
achievement  levels,  numerous  researchers  have  observed 
positive  relationships  between  negative  and  rejecting  styles 
of  parenting,  and  low  achievement  in  school  (e.g.,  Cowen, 
Huser,  Beach  &  Rappaport,  1970;  Hilliard  &  Roth,  1969; 
Kriege,  1977).  Furthermore,  studies  on  child-rearing  (e.g., 
Baumrind,  197  1;  Becker,  1964;  Sears,  Maccoby  &  Levin,  1957), 
leave  little  doubt  that  parenting  styles  are  inextricably 
linked  with  childrens1  personality  characteristics  and  with 
their  performance  in  school. 

Just  how  parental  influences  operate  is  unclear.  In 
that  respect,  little  appears  to  have  changed  over  the  last 
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decade  since  Yarrow,  Campbell  and  Burton  (1968)  concluded 
that  "The  compelling  legend  of  maternal  influences  on  child 
behavior. .. dees  not  have  its  roots  in  solid  data  and  its 
decisive  verification  remains... a  subject  for  future 
research"  (guoted  jn  Entwisle  4  Hayduk,  1978,  p.  182)  .  Thus, 
it  is  widely  accepted  that  parental  attitudes,  aspirations, 
and  child-rearing  styles  do  relate  to  achievement  motivation 
and  performance  (Bronf enbrenter,  1974;  Ccopersmith,  1967; 
Owen  et  al.,  1970;  Smith,  1968),  but  the  behavioral  dynamics 
of  these  parental  influences  have  not  been  clearly 
delineated . 

In  terms  of  the  present  study,  the  effects  of  very 
specific  mother-child  interactions  are  also  unclear, 
especially  in  view  of  the  low  correlations  between  reaction 
patterns  and  the  other  variables.  One  might  speculate  that 
the  negative  reactions  reported  by  LD  mothers  may  be  little 
more  than  an  indication  that  their  children  provide  fewer 
positive  achievement  behaviors  with  which  tc  evoke  positive 
reactions.  These  negative  tendencies  could  also  represent 
some  feeling  of  frustration  among  mothers,  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  “helplessness"  in  not  knowing  what  to  do  by  way 
of  constructive  assistance  for  their  children.  Such 
attitudes  of  helplessness  have  been  noted  in  other  studies, 
where  parents  of  educable  retarded  and  minimally  brain 
damaged  children  indicated  feelings  of  frustration  with  the 
low  achievement  levels  of  their  children  (Love,  1970). 

Speculation  aside,  the  role  played  by  mothers* 
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reactions  in  the  academic  and  affective  development  of  their 
children  remains  unclear.  In  view  of  the  differential 
reaction  pattern  observed  between  the  ID  and  Control 
mothers,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  whether  such 
reactions  are  based  on  accurate  perceptions  of  the 
children's  school-rela ted  feelings  and  attitudes. 

By  having  mothers  rate  the  Student1 s  Perception  of 
Ability  Scale  "the  same  way  they  thought  their  child  would 
complete  it,"  it  was  assumed  that  an  estimate  of  accuracy 
and  sensitivity  would  be  obtained  within  each  group.  In  this 
respect,  it  was  hypothesized  that  mothers  would  be  fairly 
aware  of  their  children’s  academic  self-concept  through  the 
day-to-day  contact  with  them  and  discussions  over  school 
events,  activities  and  anxieties.  Further,  it  was 
anticipated  that  a  comparison  of  mothers'  and  children's 
SPAS  scores  within  each  group  would  provide  an  indication  of 
the  congruence  of  these  scores. 

The  mean  SPAS  score  findings  supported  the  hypothesis 
that  mothers  in  each  group  would  report  scores  which  were 
similar  to  those  obtained  by  their  children.  Ihis  was  true 
for  the  Full  and  subscale  SPAS  data,  with  the  exception  of 
General  Ability,  where  mothers  in  both  groups  tended  to 
overestimate  their  children's  perceptions  of  general 
ability.  Ihus,  mothers'  average  estimates  of  their 
children's  academic  self-concept  were  generally  congruent 
with  their  children's  own  reported  self-perceptions. 

A  consideration  of  the  correlational  data,  however. 
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suggests  that  these  perceptions  were  not  totally  accurate. 
Indeed,  the  correlations  hetween  mothers*  and  children*s 
SPAS  scores  (ID  r  =  .429;  Control  r  =  .497),  along  with  the 
mother-children  difference  scores,  suggests  a  relatively 
inaccurate  perception  at  the  individual  level  on  the  part  of 
most  mothers.  Mothers,  therefore,  may  not  he  reading  their 
children*s  perceptions  of  ability  as  accurately  as  perhaps 
they  should.  Concomitantly,  the  correlations  between 
mothers*  SPAS  scores  and  Beport  Grades  (LD  r  =  .412;  Control 
r  =  .581)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  estimates  of 
academic  self-concept  are  developed  as  much  on  the  basis  of 
school  achievement  as  on  the  actual  feelings  and  attitudes 
held  by  them  towards  their  children. 

In  short,  the  mean  SPAS  findings  for  mothers' 
perceptions  of  their  children  then,  reveal  a  degree  of 
congruence  witnin  the  ID  and  Control  groups.  But  the 
correlational  data  suggest  that  this  congruence  is  not 
indicative  of  very  accurate  estimates,  especially  in  the  LD 
children.  Such  projections  appear  to  be  formed  as  much  on 
the  basis  of  children's  achievement  levels,  as  on  their 
actual  self-perceptions  of  ability. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  the  adult  expectations,  strong 
group  differences  were  observed.  As  predicted,  mothers  and 
teachers  had  significantly  lower  Projected  Academic 
Performance  expectations  for  ID  than  for  the  normally 
achieving  Control  children.  Ibese  differences  were  evident 
for  all  subject  areas  assessed.  Furthermore,  the  lower 
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expectations  for  ID  children  were  observed  at  the  Grade  3 
level,  and  remained  constant  through  to  Grade  6.  Such 
results  are  in  agreement  with  ether  studies  which  have  also 
found  that  parents  and  teachers  tend  to  hold  lower 
achievement  expectations  for  students  who  have  difficulty  in 
school  (Boersna  &  Chapman,  1978;  Braun,  1976;  Brophy  &  Good, 
1974)  . 

Considering  that  the  ID  children  in  the  present  study 
were  having  problems  primarily  in  reading,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  low  expectations  were  reported  in  all  subscales 
of  the  Projected  Performace  scale.  Ihis  finding  is  probably 
indicative  cf  the  fact  that  ID  students  are  generally 
performing  at  lower  levels  in  all  school  subjects.  In  this 
respect,  mothers  and  teachers  may  be  merely  reflecting 
current  achievement  levels  of  their  children.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  all  ID  children  were  well  within 
the  normal  IC  range,  and  therefore  should  have  had  "goed" 
potential  for  school  success  (Vernon,  1972) .  Furthermore, 
these  children  were  all  currently  receiving  remedial 
assistance  for  their  learning  disability.  With  these  points 
in  mind,  the  low  expectations  reported  by  mothers  and 
teachers  may  be  unduly  pessimistic.  Alternatively,  they  may 
be  indicating  a  belief  that  these  children  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  do  better,  and/or  that  the  remedial  services  will 
likely  be  of  little  benefit.  If  this  is  the  case,  these 
adults  may  be  "giving  up"  on  their  ID  children,  or  at  least 
resigning  themselves  to  the  belief  that  the  present 
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performance  levels  of  these  children  cannot  be  altered  in 
the  current  educational  context. 

Although  considerable  controversy  surrounds  the 
expectation  literature,  especially  relating  to  teacher 
expectancy  effects,  the  results  of  a  number  of  studies 
highlight  the  possible  adverse  consequences  of  low 
expectations  held  by  adults  with  respect  to  LD  children.  In 
terms  of  teachers,  their  expectations  have  generally  been 
seen  as  valid  and  accurate  indications  of  the  various  skills 
and  abilities  of  students.  A  recent  study  by  Crano  and 
Mellon  (1978),  however,  challenges  that  idea  and  lends 
support  to  the  view  that  teacher  expectations  can  become 
self- fu If i Jling  prophecies.  Applying  a  cross-lagged  panel 
design  to  data  on  some  4,300  elementary  school  children 
followed  from  the  beginning  of  Grade  1  to  the  end  of  Grade 
4,  these  researchers  found  that  "teachers'  expectations 
caused  children's  performance  to  an  extent  appreciably 
exceeding  that  to  which  performance  influenced  expectations" 
(p.  47)  . 

Other  studies  provide  some  clues  as  to  how  such 
expectation  effects  may  translate  into  behavioral 
influences,  leachers  have  been  found  to  interact  less 
frequently  and  more  negatively  with  low  expectation 
students,  pay  less  attention  to  their  correct  responses,  and 
offer  less  pcsitive  reinforcement  for  those  responses 
(Brophy  &  Gccd,  1974;  Braun,  1976;  Cooper  &  Good,  1977).  As 
a  result,  these  students  may  not  be  getting  the  same  quality 
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of  instruction,  and  accordingly  may  learn  less  than  high- 
expectation  students  who  tend  to  enjoy  more  positive,  warm, 
and  supportive  interactions  with  their  teachers. 

Brophy  and  Good  (  1974)  ,  following  their  extensive 

review  of  many  studies  over  a  10  to  15  year  period,  maintain 

that  such  differential  treatments  may  be  indicative  of 

teachers  giving  up  on  these  students,  and/or  of  not  knowing 

hew  to  instruct  low  achieving/expectation  students 

appropriately.  In  this  respect.  Rose  (1977)  argues  that  many 

teachers  behave  as  though  they  have  abdicated  their 

responsibility  to  low  achieving  students  when  they 

demonstrate  negatively  differential  interaction  patterns. 

♦Giving  up,1  or  feelings  of  impotence  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  even  though  they  may  be  the  result  of 
accurate,  false,  or  irrelevant  inf ormation. . . is 
damaginc  to  the  children  concerned  (Rose,  1977,  p. 

5)  . 

Thus,  if  the  lower  expectaxions  held  by  teachers  toward  LD 
students  are  transformed  into  adversely  differential 
classroom  experiences  for  these  children,  they  will  likely 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  low  achievement  levels. 

The  role  of  mothers*  expectations  is  less  clear.  In  one 
of  the  few  studies  to  investigate  parental  expectations, 
Entwisle  and  Eayduk  (1978)  found  over  a  two-year  period, 
that  parents*  expectations  were  causally  related  to 
subsequent  achievement.  More  specifically,  over  Grades  I  and 
2,  "children  whose  parents  thought  they  would  do  betxer  did 
do  better,  and  vice  versa"  (p.  182) .  Just  how  these  parental 
expectations  effect  achievement  levels,  however,  is  less 
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clearly  understood.  The  dynamics  may  be  similar  to  those 
operating  in  classrooms,  and  involve  differential 
reinforcement  and  interaction  patterns. 

A  final  consideration  for  the  adult  variables  is  the 
correlational  data.  Here,  it  was  observed  that  the 
perceptions  and  expectations  cf  mothers  and  teachers  have  a 
weaker  relationship  with  the  ID  children* s  affective 
variables  than  was  the  case  for  normally  achieving  children. 
The  reasons  for  these  weaker  relationships  are  not  clear, 
especially  since  the  adult  variables  still  showed  moderate 
correlations  with  classroom  achievement.  It  does  seem 
possible,  however,  that  mothers  and  teachers  are  more 
variable  in  how  they  "read”  LD  children.  Thus,  it  may  be 
that  although  their  expectations  and  perceptions  are  fairly 
accurate  in  terms  of  current  achievement  for  these  children, 
they  are  not  as  accurate  when  it  comes  to  perceiving  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  cf  ID  students  in  comparison  to 
normally  achieving  students.  Perhaps  ID  children  are  more 
difficult  to  communicate  with  because  of  their  tendency  to 
be  relatively  inefficient  in  verbal  expressive  skills 
(lerner,  1976).  This  in  turn  may  lead  to  fewer  interactions 
between  chiJdren,  and  their  mothers  and  teachers. 

In  sum,  the  findings  for  adult  perceptions  and 
expectations  reveal  a  tendency  among  LD  mothers  to  report 
more  negative  and  less  encouraging  interactions  with  their 
children  in  terms  of  achievement  behaviors,  further, 
mothers,  along  with  teachers,  indicated  that  they  hold  lower 
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achievement  expectations  for  LE  children,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  children  are  of  supposedly  "normal"  intelligence 
and  were  receiving  remedial  assistance  to  correct  their 
learning  problems.  The  data  also  revealed  that  mothers  of 
loth  groups  were  not  always  accurate  in  estimating  their 
children* s  academic  self-concepts.  Indeed,  their  estimates 
appear  to  be  based  as  much  on  actual  achievement  levels  as 
on  the  childrens  own  reported  self-perceptions  and 
feelings.  The  lower  correlations  noted  for  the  ID  group 
between  the  children* s  affective  variables  and  the 
perceptions  and  expectations  of  their  mothers  and  teachers 
could  be  indicative  of  adult  uncertainty  in  how  to  "read" 
the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  low  achieving  children.  This 
uncertainty,  coupled  with  the  generally  more  negative 
reactions  and  expectations,  might  be  reflecting  the 
frustration  ever  how  to  best  assist  LD  children  in  their 
learning  problems.  Further,  the  findings  might  also  suggest 
that  mothers  and  teachers  may  be  somewhat  resigned  to  the 
belief  that  these  LD  children  are  unlikely  to  remedy  their 
learning  deficiencies. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CCNCLDSION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS 

In  drawing  together  the  findings  of  the  present 
research  the  following  picture  emerges.  Learning  disabled 
children  appear  to  develop  a  distinctively  different  set  of 
affective  characteristics  in  comparison  to  normally 
achieving  children.  These  characteristics  are  marked  by  a 
relatively  negative  academic  self-concept,  reflecting  low 
self-percepticns  of  ability,  along  with  negative  school 
attitudes  and  diminished  levels  of  self-confidence. 
Accordingly,  ID  children  do  net  expect  to  perform  very  well 
on  future  academic  tasks,  especially  in  the  core  subject 
areas  of  reading,  spelling,  and  math.  When  successes  do 
occur,  they  tend  to  be  seen  by  these  children  as  unexpected 
and  net  consonant  with  their  lew  self-perceptions  of 
ability.  In  turn,  the  cause  of  such  success  is  often  viewed 
as  arising  from  the  goodwill  of  the  teacher,  or  the  easy 
nature  of  the  task.  Continued  failure,  on  the  other  hand, 
probably  fulfills  low  achievement  expectations,  thereby 
further  confirming  low  academic  self-concepts.  Through  a 
process  of  ’’reciprocal  interaction,”  these  negative 
affective  characteristics  of  ID  children  are  probably 
mutually  reinforcing,  thus  further  contributing  to  their 
self  perpetuation. 

Additional  factors  which  are  important  in  the  affective 
development  of  LD  children  include  the  perceptions  and 
expectations  cf  mothers  and  teachers.  Although  the  exact 
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causal  relationship  of  these  "significant  other"  variables 
with  affective  development  was  not  clear,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  teachers  and  parents  fail  to  exert  any  influence  on  the 
developing  self-system  of  the  child.  The  findings  from 
numerous  other  studies  indicate  that  continued  negative 
maternal  interactions,  along  with  the  communication  of  low 
performance  expectations  by  parents,  will  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  academic  expectations  and  self-concepts  of 
children  (Brcokover  et  al.,  1S65,  1967;  Coopersmith,  1967; 

Eamachek,  1978;  Smith,  1968).  Similarly,  if  teachers 
translate  low  achievement  expectations  into  differential 
interaction  and  teaching  patterns,  then  it  is  likely  that  LD 
children  will  see  such  behaviors  as  confirmation  that  they 
do  in  fact  have  poor  academic  abilities  (Brophy  &  Good, 

1974;  Finn,  1972)  . 

If  learning  disabilities  are  primarily  the  result  of  a 
maturational  lag,  as  many  in  the  LD  literature  would  suggest 
(Bryan  &  Bryan,  1975;  Hallahan  &  Cruickshank,  1976;  Boss, 
1976)  ,  then  there  is  an  implicit  possibility  that  in  time  LD 
children* s  academic  performance  may  match  their  "potential". 
Even  if  the  cause  of  learning  disabilities  is  viewed  as 
resulting  from  other  factors  (such  as  minimal  brain 
dysfunction,  perceptual  disorders,  or  memory  and  attentional 
deficits) ,  the  possibility  still  exists  that  given 
appropriate  remediation,  the  disability  can  be  overcome. 
"Accurate"  perceptions  and  expectations  (in  terms  of  past 
and  current  performance),  therefore,  should  not  suggest  that 
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ID  children  have  reached  their  intellectual  potential  or 
indeed  that  they  have  limited  academic  abilities. 

Unfortunately,  repeated  school  failure  experiences 

during  the  early  elementary  years  do  seem  to  adversely 

affect  future  academic  achievement  (Bloom,  1976;  Hamachek, 

1978) ,  as  does  negative  school-related  affect.  These  factors 

in  turn  appear  influential  in  terms  of  achievement 

motivation.  As  Bloom  (  1977)  suggests: 

where  a  student  is  convinced  of  his  inadeguacy,  he 
finds  no  great  energy  to  accomplish  the  next  task, 
has  little  patience  or  perseverance  when  he 
encounters  difficulties,  and  takes  little  care  and 
thoroughness  in  accomplishing  the  task.  (pp. 

194-  195) 

Clearly  then,  the  conseguences  of  negative  affective 
characteristics  in  LD  children  may  lie  in  the  perpetuation 
of  their  low  levels  of  academic  achievement.  Under  these 
circumstances ,  the  prospects  of  LD  students  overccming  a 
developmental  lag,  or  of  remedying  a  specific  cognitive 
disability,  seem  considerably  reduced.  As  has  been  suggested 
earlier,  successful  school  learning  reguires  a  belief  that 
one  has  sufficient  ability  to  complete  most  tasks  (Brookover 
et  al.,  1967),  and  can  be  successful  (Bandura,  1977;  Botter, 
1966) .  It  also  reguires  the  belief  that  successes  are  due 
primarily  to  efforts  and  abilities,  rather  than  being  caused 
by  external  ard  uncontrolled  factors  (Dweck,  1975).  Numerous 
studies  further  suggest  that  school  achievement  is  enhanced 
where  parents  and  teachers  hold  positive  perceptions  and 
expectations,  and  attempt  to  fulfill  them  through  patient. 
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supportive,  and  encouraging  interactions  (Hamachek,  1978). 

failure  to  attenuate  the  influence  of  negative 
affective  development  may  have  consequences  beyond  school 
learning.  Some  studies  suggest  that  persistent  failure  in 
school,  along  with  negative  affective  development  frequently 
leads  to  adverse  mental  health  (Bloom,  1976;  Bernard,  1970), 
early  high  school  drop-out  (Hamachek,  1978),  and,  in  serious 
cases,  juvenile  delinquency  (Bachara  &  Zaba,  1978).  Ihus, 
the  development  of  a  negative  self-system  during  the  early 
elementary  years  may  hold  important  implications  for  the 
education  of  learning  disabled  children. 

In  light  of  the  findings  of  the  present  research,  some 
changes  in  current  approaches  to  the  remediation  of  learning 
disabilities  may  be  warranted.  Stemming  from  the  assumption 
expressed  by  most  workers  in  the  LD  area,  namely,  that 
learning  disabilities  can  be  remedied,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  efficient  remedial  services  should  lead  to  a 
decrease  in  performance  deficits.  A  major  conclusion  of  the 
present  study,  however,  is  that  negative  affective 
characteristics  may  attenuate  the  effects  of  remediation. 
Accordingly,  remedial  procedures  should  take  into  account 
that  many  ID  children  may  have  strong  negative 
school-related  perceptions  and  attitudes  which  are  limiting 
the  effectiveness  of  remedial  programs.  In  line  with  this, 
the  following  remedial  strategies  seem  tenable  alternatives 
to  the  current  part-time  programming  used  for  many  mildly 
learning  disabled  children  throughout  North  America. 
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Initially,  it  may  be  fruitful  to  place  these  children 
into  full-time  special  class  placement.  This  suggestion  is 
based  on  the  recognition  that  an  important  component  in 
school  learning  is  the  role  of  social  comparison.  Academic 
success  and  failure  is  often  defined  largely  in  terms  of 
performances  relative  to  classroom  (or  grade  level)  peers 
(Covington  &  Eeery,  1976) .  Similarly,  self-perceptions  and 
evaluations  are  also  frequently  defined  in  terms  of  how 
individuals  view  themselves  in  comparison  to  their  immediate 
peer  group  (Erookover  et  al.,  1965;  Festinger,  1954). 
Placement  should  he  designed  to  provide  a  more  homogeneous 
and  less  competitive  learning  environment.  Various  degrees 
of  part-time  placement  could  follow,  leading  eventually  to 
full  integration  in  the  mainstream  when  both  cognitive  and 
affective  change  appeared  adequate. 

Some  support  for  such  a  procedure  may  be  found  in  a 
recent  study  by  Strang,  Smith  and  Rogers  (1978).  These 
researchers  observed  that  self-concepts  of  academically 
handicapped  children  differed  according  to  whether  special 
class  placement  was  full-  or  part-time.  Self-concepts  were 
higher  when  other  children  with  learning  problems  were  the 
main  reference  group,  and  declined  when  self-comparisons 
were  restricted  to  regular  class  children. 

A  second  suggestion  involves  the  use  of  mastery 
learning  procedures.  Mastery  learning,  according  to  Bloom 
(1976),  implies  that  under  "appropriate"  instructional 
conditions  a  large  majority  of  students  (95%)  can  learn  most 
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(usually  80%  to  90%)  of  what  is  taught  in  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  Block  and  Anderson  (1975)  suggest  that  mastery 
should  he  set  at  the  existing  standards  used  hy  a  given 
school  system  in  defining  "A"  level  test  performance. 

Mastery  instructional  conditions  involve;  (1)  the 
formulation  of  specific  learning  objectives;  (2)  the 
systematic  division  of  a  course  into  smaller  learning  units 
which  parallel  the  objectives;  (3)  the  freguent  use  of 
Mf ormative "  diagnostic  progress  tests  and  feedback;  and,  (4) 
the  provision  of  alternative  learning  materials  or 
instructional  "correctives"  designed  to  help  remedy 
difficulties  as  they  arise.  Attainment  of  the  predetermined 
level  of  mastery  is  usually  assessed  by  "summative" 
evaluation,  or  by  a  course  examination. 

From  their  extensive  research  on  mastery  learning. 

Bloom  and  his  associates  have  found  that  under  mastery 
conditions , 

about  four-fifths  of  the  students  attain  the  level 
of  mastery  reached  by  about  one-fifth  of  the 
students  under  nonmastery  conditions  within  the  same 
calendar  time  or  academic  term.  The  cost  of  this 
increased  achievement  is  about  10  percent  to  20 
percent  more  cut-of-class  time  for  students  who  need 
it.  (Bloom,  1974,  p.  9) 

Bloom  (1974)  notes  that  the  extra  time  required  by  some 
students  usually  declines  considerably  over  the  course  of 
instruction. 

For  LD  children,  a  mastery  approach  in  the  remedial 
setting  would  appear  to  offer  a  number  of  advantages.  The 
procedures  are  flexible  and  allow  individuals  to  progress  at 
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their  own  pace.  This  flexibility  is  useful  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  wide  range  of  disorders  traditionally 
associated  with  learning  disabilities.  Further,  mastery 
learning  places  a  greater  emphasis  on  success,  and  the 
attainment  of  specific  identifiable  goals.  Students  know 
what  is  required  cf  them  in  terms  of  learning  behaviors  and 
achievement  goals.  Moreover,  progress  is  contingent  upon 
success,  rather  than  on  whether  or  not  a  student  has  failed 
or  succeeded  in  preceedina  tasks.  If  ID  students  are  able  to 
begin  each  new  task  knowing  that  they  have  been  successful 
on  prior  tasks,  they  may  eventually  convince  themselves  that 
they  do  in  fact  have  the  ability  to  achieve  at  higher 
levels,  and  that  they  can  accept  credit  and  responsibility 
for  bringing  about  successful  task  outcomes.  Concomitantly, 
self-perceptions  of  ability  and  self-confidence  should 
improve,  along  with  the  development  of  higher  future 
achievement  expectations. 

Essentially  then,  the  use  of  mastery  learning 
procedures  within  the  context  of  full-time  remedial 
placement,  may  lead  to  the  elimination  of  performance 
deficits  in  ID  children,  and  to  the  development  of  more 
positive  school-related  affective  characteristics. 

As  far  as  teachers  and  parents  are  concerned 
considerable  research  is  still  required  in  order  to  identify 
more  precisely  how,  and  under  what  circumstances,  their 
perceptions  and  expectations  influence  the  cognitive  and 
affective  development  of  ID  children.  Until  such  data  are 
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available,  however,  the  problems  facing  LD  children  still 
have  to  be  net,  ana  cannot  wait  indefinitely  for  future 
research  to  provide  a  more  desireable  empirical  base  on 
which  to  develop  teacher  and  parent  programs.  The  findings 
of  the  present  study,  though  net  entirely  clear  in  terms  of 
adult  variables,  imply  that  parents  and  teachers  should  be 
made  aware  that  their  interactions,  beliefs,  and  feelings 
about  children  may  perpetuate  failure  and  negative 
school-related  perceptions  in  LD  children.  Further,  they 
should  be  taucht  hew  tc  monitor  these  possible  influences  on 
their  children's  feelings  and  attitudes. 

In  this  respect,  teacher  education  programs  should  draw 
attention  to  the  possible  influence  of  expectations  and 
differential  interaction  patterns  in  LD  children.  Drawing  on 
studies  such  as  those  reported  by  Brophy  &  Good  (e.g., 

Brophy  &  Good,  1974;  Good  &  Brophy,  1973),  and  through  the 
use  of  micro-teaching  technigues,  attempts  to  make  teachers 
aware  of  and  sensitive  to  expectancy  and  interaction  effects 
might  be  useful  in  helping  to  prevent  adverse  effects  on  LD 
children. 

In  terms  of  parents  who  have  LD  children,  schools 
should  play  a  more  active  role  in  providing  information 
about  the  nature  of  their  child's  learning  problem,  what  the 
school  is  doing  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  how  parents  can 
assist  in  the  remedial  process.  A  useful  method  of  conveying 
such  information  might  be  in  a  conference  called  by  the 
school  principal,  and  attended  by  the  child's  parents,  along 
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with  the  classroom  teacher  atd  remedial  specialist.  The 
preseEce  of  these  specialists  may  seem  formidable  to  many 
parents.  However,  the  communication  of  information  regarding 
a  chile* s  learning  problem  and  reassurances  to  the  effect 
that  many  learning  problems  can  be  remedied,  seem  to  be  a 
fundamental  prerequisite  for  successful  remediation.  At 
least,  inappropriate  or  misinformed  beliefs  and  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  parents  may  be  corrected. 

The  possibility  of  more  specific  assistance  from 
schools  might  also  be  considered.  Such  assistance  could  take 
the  form  of  micro-workshops  dealing  with  both  affective  and 
cognitive  problems  associated  with  learning  disabilities. 
Potential  topics  in  these  workshops  might  include:  (  1)  the 
defining  characteristics  of  J earning  disabilities,  stressing 
the  widespread  professional  belief  that  childrens  learning 
problems  can  probably  be  overcome;  (2)  affective  and 
cognitive  development  in  LD  children;  \3)  possible  effects 
of  parental  perceptions,  expectations,  and  interactions  on 
school  achievement;  (4)  practical  suggestions  for  helping 
children  overcome  specific  cognitive  difficulties;  and,  (5) 
practical  techniques  for  developing  positive  parental 
perceptions  and  expectations. 

The  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  such  a  program  would 
of  course  require  careful  planning  and  evaluation.  However, 
several  researchers  (e.g.,  Brookover  et  al.,  1965,  1967) 
have  successfully  trained  parents  of  low  achieving  high 
school  students  to  raise  the  expectations  and  perceptions 
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that  they  held  of  their  children.  These  children,  in  turn, 
showed  a  significant  increase  in  academic  self-concept  and 
school  achievement  over  a  two  year  period.  Thus,  similar 
results  with  ID  elementary  children  ought  also  to  be 
obtained. 


Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

Inferences  regarding  the  causal  role  of  affective 
variables  in  academic  achievement  have  been  limited  in  the 
present  study  due  to  the  cross-sectional  nature  of  the 
design.  longitudinal  research  investigating  the  relationship 
between  affective  characteristics  and  achievement  in  ID 
children  should  help  in  identifying  important 
predictive/causal  variables.  In  this  regard,  the  subjects  in 
the  present  study  are  currently  being  followed  up  over  a  two 
year  period.  It  is  anticipated  that  such  data  will  also 
provide  clues  regarding  the  stability  of  affective 
characteristics  in  ID  children  over  time.  Further,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note  the  effect  on  the  cognitive  and 
affective  development  of  ID  children  following  their 
transition  frem  elementary  to  junior  high  school. 

Future  research  might  also  consider  the  effects  of 
part-time  versus  full-time  remedial  placement  on  the 
affective  and  cognitive  development  of  ID  childrer. 

Assessing  these  variables  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  and  again  at  the  end  should  provide  a  basis  for 
gauging  the  effectiveness  of  remedial  procedures.  In  line 
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with  this,  the  apparent  success  of  mastery  learning 
procedures  suggests  that  this  approach  deserves  careful 
consideration  as  a  potential  addition  to  present  ID  remedial 
programs. 

finally,  as  mentioned  earlier,  mere  research  is  clearly 
needed  on  the  influence  of  parent  and  teacher  perceptions, 
expectations,  and  interactions  in  the  affective  and 
cognitive  development  of  ID  children.  At  present,  the 
dynamics  involved  in  the  transmission  of  these  adult 
attitudes  have  received  little  empirical  attention, 
especially  ss  far  as  parents  are  concerned.  Yet,  there  seems 
to  te  little  douht  that  parents  and  teachers  do  play  a 
crucial  part  in  children’s  affective  and  cognitive 
development.  It  would  seem  useful-  therefore,  to  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  how  adult  behavior  patterns  and 
interactions  effect  children.  Such  data  could  contribute  to 
the  development  of  procedures  whereby  teachers  and  parents 
might  identify  and  remedy  their  own  inappropriate 
perceptions  and  interactions. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Piers-Harris  General  Se If- Concept  Scale 
Mean  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Group 
and  Grade  Level 


LD  Control 


Mean 

Grade  3 

Behavior 
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Intellect ua 1/ 

School  Status 

12.09 

Thy sical 

Appearance 

7.  14 

Anxiety 

8.  32 

Popularity 
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Happiness 

6.00 

Full  Scale 

57.23 

Grade  4 

Behavior 

15.  17 

Intellectual/ 

School  Status 

12.09 

Physical 

Appearance 

7.  23 

Anxiety 
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7.  23 

Happiness 
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Full  Scale 
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Grade  5 

Behavior 
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Intellectual/ 

School  Status 

12.  88 

Physical 

A.ppear  a  nee 

7.41 

Anxiety 
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7.9  4 

Happiness 

5.59 

Full  Scale 

60.  24 

Grade  6 

Behavior 

13.68 

Intellectual/ 

School  Status 

12.  32 

Physical 

Appearance 

7.21 

Anxiety 

8.  53 

Popula  rity 

0.  00 

Bap pi  ness 

5.  26 

Full  Scale 

56.79 

SO 

Mean 

SD 

2.  49 

14.  14 

3.  63 

3.34 

12-82 

3.  1 1 

2.  96 

7.  14 

2.62 

2.05 

9.  18 

2.  33 

2.18 

8.68 

2.42 

3.  00 

4.14 

2.  87 

12.  35 

59.09 

12.26 

3.  56 

13.91 

4.29 

3.67 

11.78 

3.67 

2.  83 

7.  48 

2.  72 

2.72 

8.74 

2.  67 

2.65 

8.00 

2.15 

3.  28 

5.22 

3.28 

12.  81 

57.70 

14.99 

2.36 

15.  12 

2. 89 

3.  74 

13.4  1 

2.99 

3,  74 

7.  88 

2.  83 

2.  81 

9.  18 

2.28 

3.  56 

8.18 

2.  6  8 

2.91 

5.  18 

3.40 

12.26 

61. 24 

8.74 

3.55 

13.  32 

4.  10 

3.  60 

10.  42 

4.36 

2. 84 

6.42 

3.  27 

2.28 

8.16 

2.96 

3.  06 

8.05 

3.44 

3.06 

4.47 

2.96 

11.01 

54.26 

16.23 
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APPENDIX  B 


SPAS  Full  and  Subscale  Moan  Scores  for  Children  and  Mothers 
as  a  Function  of  Group  and  Grade  Level 


L I) 


Control 


Chi Idren 

Mothers 

Child  ren 

Mothers 

Mean  SD 

Mean  SD 

Mean  SD 

Mean  SD 

Grade  3 

General  Ability 

6.27 

2.32 
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3.13 
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Arithmetic 

School 
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3.02 

6.32 

4.26 

9.50 

2.69 

10.  14 

1.91 

Satisfact ion 

7.23 

2.  68 

8.09 

2.78 

9.23 

2.37 

9.91 

1.7  8 

Read i ng/Sp ell iny 
Penmanship/ 

7.  9  1 

3.  0  1 

5.  91 

4.36 

10.  14 

2.  28 

11.  00 

1.4  8 

Neatness 

7.36 

3.05 

7.  59 

3.38 

8.27 

3.05 

8.59 

2.  64 

Confidence 

4.05 

2.29 

2.  73 

1 .66 

5.00 

2.  50 

5.  18 

1.  77 

Full  Scale 

39.23 

11.50 

39.  18 

11, 74 

49.77 

10.82 

55.  23 

7.  15 

Grade  4 

General  Ability 

4.  52 

2.48 

7.  22 

3.20 

9.26 

2.54 

10.  13 

2.  68 

Arithmetic 

School 

6.74 

3.7  2 

8.  13 

3.  88 

9.70 

2.96 

10.04 

3.  06 

Satisfaction 

7.  52 

3.  06 

7.  61 

3.23 

8.9  6 

2.  26 

9.13 

2.4  5 

Reading/S  pe  3.1  ing 
Penman  ship/ 

5.  78 

3.  76 

4.  70 

3.34 

1  0.30 

1 . 99 

9.78 

2.  83 

Neatness 

7.  39 

3.45 

7.4  8 

3.82 

8.00 

3.08 

7.30 

3.60 

Confidence 

3.00 

2.13 

2.  44 

1.93 

4.96 

2.03 

5.  13 

2.  1  1 

Full  Scale 

34.96 

1  5.  1  5 

37.  56 

15.  42 

51.1  7 

10.50 

51.52 

1  1.  C  4 

Grade  5 

General  Ability 

C.  12 

3.  14 

6.  88 

3.72 

7.53 

2.89 

10.24 

1.  73 

Arithmetic 

School 

8.06 

2.  21 

6.  35 

4.09 

9.00 

2.91 

7.65 

3.  88 

Satisfaction 

7.  77 

3.49 

6.  53 

3.65 

8.  65 

2-  14 

8.3  5 

2.  03 

Reading/Spelling 
Penman  ship/ 

6.00 

4.04 

5.  65 

4.36 

10.12 

2.47 

10.82 

1.  82 

N eatness 

7.06 

3.09 

5.  94 

3.93 

8.00 

3.  31 

6.  41 

3-76 

Confidence 

2.94 

1.6  3 

2.  77 

1 .96 

4.53 

1. 05 

5.24 

2.  24 

Full  Scale 

37.  94 

10.38 

34.06 

17.15 

47.82 

10.42 

48.71 

9.39 

Grade  6 

General  Ability 

5.  95 

2.76 

0.  21 

3.02 

8.3  7 

2.79 

10.  27 

2.  13 

Arithmetic 

School 

8.  4  7 

2.94 

7.00 

3.48 

9.6  8 

2.  00 

9.58 

3.09 

Satis  fact  ion 

7.32 

2.68 

7.  4  7 

3.31 

8.73 

2.  31 

9.06 

2.33 

Read ing/S polling 
Penman  shi p/ 

7.  04 

3.2  2 

9.05 

3.63 

10.07 

2.30 

10.35 

2.2  8 

Neatness 

7.  00 

3.  37 

8.  32 

2.02 

8.22 

3.01 

7.6  9 

3.  4  0 

Confidence 

3.21 

1.08 

3.  21 

1.67 

4.64 

2.  1  7 

5.25 

2.  26 

Full  Scale 

39.79 

11. 82 

43.  26 

11.10 

4  9.72 

10.64 

52.  15 

1  0.2  7 
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APPENDIX  C 


Projected  Academic  Performance  Full  and  Subscale 
Scores  as  a  Function  of  Grade  Level  for  LD 
Children,  Mothers,,  and  Teachers 


Children  Mothers  Teachers 


Mean  SD  Mean  SD  Mean  SD 


Grade  3 


Spelling 
Beading 
Language  Arts 
Math 

Social  Studies 

Science 

Full  Scale 

Grade  4 

Spelling 
Beading 
Language  Arts 
Math 

Social  Studies 

Science 

Full  Scale 

Grade  5 

Spelling 
Reading 
Language  Arts 
Math 

Social  Studies 

Science 

Full  Scale 

Grade  6 

Spelling 
Beading 
Lanquage  Arts 
Math 

Social  Studies 

Science 

Full  Scale 


18.59 

2.52 

19.  68 

2.87 

18.9  1 

2.45 

19.64 

3.04 

19.41 

3.23 

20. 81 

3.  10 

116.41 

13.25 

17.13 

3.  95 

17.78 

3.61 

17.  96 

3.94 

19.04 

5.  21 

18.33 

4.24 

19.  13 

3.  72 

109.87 

17.65 

18.  59 

3.29 

19.23 

3.00 

18.35 

3.69 

19.  94 

3.55 

19.82 

2.79 

21 . 35 

3.48 

11 7. 29 

13.25 

18.  74 

3.34 

19.  74 

4.24 

18.  05 

3.  76 

20.58 

3.76 

19.21 

4.50 

20.  32- 

5.  10 

lie.  63 

20.  13 

4.91  0.85 

5.09  0.67 

4.82  0.83 

5.00  0.  79 

5.09  0.90 

5.00  0.67 

29.91  2.95 


4.78  1.14 

4.91  1.06 

5.09  0.97 

5.17  1.67 

5.13  1.07 

5.00  1.25 

30.09  5.47 


4.82  1.42 

4.94  1.73 

4.88  1.32 

5.12  1.74 

5.24  1.06 

4.77  1.35 

29.77  6.80 


5.89  1.2  5 

5.95  1.05 
5.05  0.67 

4.90  1.41 
5.16  0.59 
5.16  0.74 

32.11  3.01 


4.27  1.28 

4.59  1.34 

4.32  1.33 

4.00  1.48 

4.50  0.99 

4.32  1.14 

25.96  6.73 


4.44  1.62 

4.30  1.24 

4.74  1.59 

4.65  1.46 

4.48  1.35 

4.48  1.06 

27.09  7.27 


4.35  1.13 

4.12  0.S6 

4.47  0.78 

4.00  0.97 

4.71  1 ..  0  7 

4.35  0.97 

26.00  4.27 


4.68  1.26 

4.53  1.31 

4.95  1.05 

3.89  1.25 

4.74  1.07 

4.58  1.09 

27.37  5.65 


lit  ' 

V. 

9 
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APPENDIX  D 


Projected  Academic  Performance  Full  and  Subscale 
Scores  as  a  Function  of  Grade  Level  for  Control 
Children,  Mothers,  and  Teachers 


Children 

Mothe  rs 

Teachers 

Mean  SD 

Mean  SD 

Mean  SD 

Grade  3 

Spelling 

21.05 

2.  79 

5.  68 

1.10 

5.  4  6 

0.94 

Feadircr 

21.27 

2.80 

6.  00 

0.  90 

5.64 

1.50 

Language  Arts 

1  9.58 

2.  32 

5.  68 

0.97 

5.  50 

0.94 

Math 

19.18 

3.23 

•  5.  96 

0.93 

5.  46 

1  .  12 

Social  Studies 

20.  45 

2.  73 

5.  55 

0.  78 

5.  59 

1.07 

Science 

20.72 

2.  65 

5.  59 

0.  83 

5.50 

1 .08 

Full  Scale 

122.36 

9.  89 

34.45 

4.21 

33.  23 

5.  97 

Grade  4 

Spelling 

19.26 

3.79 

5.  87 

1.23 

5.  0  0 

1.29 

Reading 

23.35 

4.42 

6.  39 

1 . 09 

5.  4  4 

1 . 73 

Language  Arts 

19. 35 

4.  86 

5.  78 

1 . 05 

5.  22 

1. 78 

Math 

22.39 

5.  19 

5.  65 

1.34 

5.  09 

1 .38 

Social  Studies 

21 .  74 

4.80 

5.  83 

1 .09 

4.96 

0.99 

Science 

21.00 

4.  02 

5.  83 

1 .01 

5.  00 

1.  10 

Full  Scale 

127.09 

1  9.69 

35.  35 

5.25 

30.70 

6.  13 

Grade  5 

Spelling 

22.  35 

3.  69 

6.71 

1. 07 

5.  5  9 

1 . 40 

Peadirg 

21.59 

3.29 

7.00 

1.  03 

5.2  4 

1.70 

Language  Arts 

18.  94 

3.35 

5.82 

1  .  04 

5.  24 

0. 4? 

Math 

21. 29 

4.  48 

5.  53 

1 . 38 

5.  00 

1.08 

Social  Studies 

19.  82 

3.  50 

5.  53 

1 . 04 

5.24 

0.55 

Science 

2  0.71 

4.79 

5.29 

0.  96 

5.  06 

0.54 

Full  Scale 

124.71 

17.68 

35.  88 

4.35 

31.35 

3.  7r' 

Grade  6 

Spelling 

21.63 

4.28 

6.  26 

1.  55 

6.  1  6 

1.35 

F.eadin  g 

20.73 

4.  73 

6.  32 

1.3  0 

6.  1  1 

1.38 

Language  Arts 

18.84 

5.  29 

5.  68 

1.26 

5.95 

1 .46 

Math 

22.9  5 

5.09 

5.  90 

1 .48 

6.  4  7 

1 .31 

Social  Studies 

18.36 

6.  24 

5.  58 

1.27 

5.  9  5 

0.  89 

Science 

18.42 

6.25 

5.  47 

1.27 

6.11 

1.  12 

Full  Scale 

121.00 

22.  46 

3  4.  79 

5.86 

36.  74 

^.78 

■ 
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APPENDIX  E 


Parent  Reaction  Quest ionnai re  Scores  for  Cotters 
as  a  Function  of  Group  and  Grade  Level 


Positive  Reactivity 


’lean  SD  Mean  SD 


Grade 

3 

5.27 

2.07 

6.23 

1 . 78 

n 

5.04 

1.9  4 

5.  52 

1 . 88 

5 

5.  06 

1.83 

•  5.41 

1  .57 

6 

5.32 

1.13 

6.  10 

2.34 

Negative  Reactivity 


Mean  SD  Mean  SD 


Grade 

3 

6.14 

1.  79 

4.59 

1 .77 

n 

6.  78 

1.82 

5.  91 

1.66 

5 

6.41 

1.75 

5.94 

1  .63 

6 

5.  95 

1.23 

5.  37 

2.27 

\ 


. 


